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FIRE PREVENTION INSTRUCTION 


Kansas City Inaugurates Practical Plan for Reduction of Losses 


ZRGGANSAS CITY, October 31.—Practical in- 
struction in fire prevention is being given 
executives of industrial plants and others 
by the Citizens Fire Waste Council and the 
Kansas City Safety Council. The first con- 
ference began October 22, and the last will 
be November 12, one meeting being held 





each week. 


The conferences are in the form of a school. They are 
attended by superintendents, managers, foremen, custodians, 
safety engineers, supervisors, inspectors, stationary engineers, 
watchmen, members of industrial fire departments and safety 
committeemen. At the close of the conferences, a certificate of 
attendance will be given individuals who have attended all 
meetings. 

Desirous of reducing the annual fire loss in Kansas City, 
the Safety Council and the Fire Waste Council joined forces 
“to create a better understanding of the factors involved in 
preventive measures necessary for the reduction of fire waste,” 
according to Julien Harvey, director of the Safety Council. 
]. Burr Taylor, secretary of the Fire Waste Council, said the 
teaching of fire prevention should be a part of the curriculum 
of every school. 

The “school” includes addresses by fire department officials, 
tepresentatives from the National Fire Waste Council, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, business men and lawyers, as 
well as pictures, exhibits, and demonstrations. All phases of 
the annual fire loss—causes of fires, means of prevention and 
methods of extinguishing them—are being dealt with. Walter 
Everley, chairman of the Fire Waste Council, and Frank 
Furgason, both prominent underwriters of Kansas City, are 
acting as chairmen of the conferences. 

T. Alfred Fleming, New York, chief of the conservation 





bureau of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, was one 
of the speakers. Mr. Fleming formerly was a minister at 
Cleveland. He was a witness of the famous Collinwood school 
tragedy, in which one hundred and seventy-six children lost 
their lives several years ago as the result of a fire. Since that 
date, Mr. Fleming has consecrated his life to the prevention 
of fires. 

“Who pays the fire loss?’ Mr. Fleming asked. “Every per- 
son who buys a piece of goods or a commodity over the 
counter pays part of the loss. This suit of clothes I wear 
demonstrates how we all pay the loss. The manufacturer of 
the goods included in his price the cost of his insurance; the 
manufacturer of the suit also included his insurance cost in 
the price, and so on down to the retailer from whom I bought 
the suit. It is the same with every other thing you buy at the 
store. It is the working man, the man with a family, who pays 
most. 

“Who is the big loser? The employee. It is the man who is 
thrown out of work when a plant burns that suffers most. 
The owner, in most cases, is protected. It is the family of the 
man whose weekly paycheck stops when the fire comes that 
suffers most.” 

Electrical appliances caused 6.4 per cent of the fire loss in 
Kansas City in the last five year period, Frank J. Seiler, city 
electrician of Kansas City, declared. 

“A large part of the causes of fires are not a matter of 
record, too,” Mr. Seiler pointed out. “Electric pressing irons 
cause many of the fires in homes. There are several clearly 
defined causes of fires by electricity. They are, use of substi- 
tutes when fuses blow out, deterioration of insulation in wiring, 
short circuits, proximity of heating devices to combustible 
materials, improper grounding of motors and conduits, static 
electricity and the breaking of lamps in garages.” 
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Windstorm and Tornado Insurance 


By FREDERICK L. HorrMan, LL. D. 


Consulting Statistician, Prudential Insurance Company of America 
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HE United States Weather Bureau published in the Monthly 
Weather Review for the month of May, 1925, an ex- 
tremely interesting and practically valuable discussion of the 
tornado experience for the period 1916-23, including some earlier 
statistics going back to 1889. It is pointed out, by way of intro- 
duction, that in 1916 the Weather Bureau resumed the systematic 
collection for the whole country of tornado statistics which had 
ceased at the end of 1897. The results for the eight years ending 
with 1923 are given in a summary table by states showing the 
essential factors of tornado occurrences with an approximate sum- 
mary of the property losses incurred. The table shows the greatest 
tornado losses during any one year occurring according to the table 
in 1920 with a loss of $15,205,000 for the whole country. Most 
of the tornadoes, however, occurred in 1917. There were 121 in 
that year, while during the period of eight years there were 753 
tornadoes, causing a loss of 829 lives aside from 821 lives lost by 
other violent storms. Most of the deaths during any one year occurred 
in 1917 when 508 lives were lost. Of the 753 tornadoes 233 
involved a loss of one life or more, while 48 involved a loss of 
ten lives or more. The aggregate property lost during the eight 
years’ period was $62,211,000, aside from $77,110,000 caused 
by other violent storms; 124 tornadoes caused a loss of $100,000 
or more, while | 7 caused a loss of $1,000,000 or more. It would 
have been of great value if this table had been given in more detail, 
but even in its present form it is perhaps the most useful contribution 
which has been made towards an approximate total estimate of the 

loss caused by tornadoes and other forms of windstorm damage. 

In the text of the summary attention is directed to the incom- 
pleteness of newspaper reports particularly of property damage, and 
it is shown that at least one-sixth of the tornadoes as reported by 
the Weather Bureau were not reported as far as known by news- 
papers or periodicals. 

A tornado for the purpose of the Bureau is defined as follows: 
“A tornado is a violent local storm, in connection with which is 
usually noted a well-defined, pendant, funnel-shaped cloud, with 
attendant rotary winds, often of sufficient violence to prostrate 
buildings and uproot trees, and leaving unmistakable evidence of 
rotary winds.” 

In practice, it has been found that the information a section 
director can secure is very often inconclusive. It would be well if 
a more liberal appropriation were made by Congress to meet the 
situation and enable the Bureau to make special investigations of 
its own to establish the local losses with at least approximate accu- 
racy and attention to important matters of detail. 

A detailed table by single years covering the nine years 1889- 
1897 and the eight years 1916-1923 provides some additional and 
very interesting information showing that the total losses for the 
17-year period have been over $86,000,000, or respectively, $24,- 
195,000 during the first nine years, and $62,210,000 during the 
last eight years. This table would, therefore, indicate a decided in- 
crease in tornado loss proportionate to the property values affected. 
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It is pointed out in connection with the preceding table that 
““When we turn to the property loss from tornadoes, we again find 
a considerable uncertainty in the totals. There is not alone the 
question whether a certain storm is to be classed as a tornado; 
often no real information can be secured as to appraisal of the 


TABLE 1!—STATISTICS OF TORNADOES, 1916-1923 


Aggregate re- 
ported property 
Number of tor- Loss of life, 8 losses in thou- Number of tor. 








nadoes, 8 years years, by— sands, 8 years, nadoes causing 
from— losses of — 
State or Territory —— - 
Winds Winds 
Origi- Occur- Torna- not Torna- not $100,000$1,000. 
nating ring does torna- does _ torna- or more 000 or 
in — in — does does more 
Alabama ccc io secs 30 35 180 6 $3,797 $4,274 19 1 
PAN ONE = 1aikcohs.cileiesse aye 0 0 0 2 0 217 0 0 
POR TITNR sc ia: 0's! oi 1 1 0 Zz (3) 205 0 0 
Arkansas... 0 6s0s 74 76 231 8 2,400 266 13 1 
KSQUTOMNIA 5.5.60 se so:s:0 1 u 0 15 17 4,808 0 0 
Colorado..... 7 7 5 3 160 74 1 0 
Connecticut.. .. 0 0 0 50 0 (8) 0 0 
Delaware. ...:..... >. 0 0 0 53 0 530 0 0 
Dist. of Columbia... 1 1 0 5 (3) 515 0 0 
OS eens Rebar 6 6 1 37 53 8,674 0 0 
CIBC SIR es) ss ais eds 3 4 63 17 1,500 81 2 i 
BUMERL Ir sroira'es nts oe wikls 0 0 0 2] 0 () (4 0 0 
SCS Sa eee 1 i] 0 0 (3) (3) 0 0 
BURGE. cccsiccsccecs” = eS 24 149 17 7,536 706 9 3 
Becta as. 6 368s 208s 15 20 131 8 5,016 1,775 8 2 
ROO cl aasnls wes 66 40 1 4,446 650 12 0 
BOREAS. occas | Se 69 61 3 3,622 1,658 11 0 
Kentucky... .. +. 0+. 6 8 75 34 2,080 3,891 1 1 
Eoumsiena. .4.66 663s. 13 13 42 36 1,260 6,807 2 0 
errr 0 0 0 5] 0 72 0 0 
Maryland... ......- 0 1 0 5] 100 5220 1 0 
Massachusetts... ... 2 2 0 54 400 (8) 2 0 
Michigan. ...... <<... 24 24 16 45 3,082 7182 15 12 
Minnesota. ....... 9 12 9 3 4,767 760 3 2 
Mississippi....... .. 41 42 257 5 3,698 7196 19 1 
Missouri... ......... 52 57 123 9 3,507 1,216 2 | 
Montana.........-- 9 9 2 5 4 45 0 0 
Nebraska.......... 34 36 7 3 902 (8) 3 0 
arene 0 0 0 0 (8) 0 0 
New Hampshire. ... 1 1 0 50 10 (8) 0 0 
New Jersey........ 2 2 0 13 (3) 235 0 0 
New Mexico....... 8 8 0 0 19 1 0 0 
lew Nori. os. sce o- 6 6 z 97 335 4,073 2 0 
North Carolina... .. 10 11 8 1 547 7 2 0 
North Dakota...... 17 19 10 3 128 1,171 0 0 
BNO atone oe) e 3) et 18 23 40 12 3,187 7200 10 0 
Oklahoma.......... 46 50 144 9 2,632 2,034 19 0 
NORE os. ges: oie: 5:8 0 0 0 9 0 250 0 0 
Pennsylvania....... 10 11 4 13 275 7] 1 : 
Porto: itico.. .. 3... 0 0 0 20 0 20 0 0 
Rhode Island....... 0 0 0 50 0 (8) 0 9 
South Carolina... .. 18 18 7 1 278 747 0 0 
South Dakota...... 20 23 6 5 481 253 2 ; 
Tennessee........-- 21 26 54 33 1,04] 969 4 
ERR c(sigs cesar eoace: | POM 68 *152 301 3,439 27:735 6410 ; 
CCS SOE ee ae 1 1 0 1 (3) 50 0 0 
Vermont........... 0 0 0 50 0 (3) 0 0 
Virginia... ... dest 6 6 1 3 87 71 0 0 
Virgin Islands...... 0 0 0 2 0 ): (8) 0 j 
Washington........ 1 1 0 36 (3) 7361 : 0 
West Virginia...... 0 0 0 3 21 0 
Wisconsin.......... 8 11 18 | 1,380 3,005 2 0 
Wyoming..... 10 10 1 1 25 18 0 
Sum of State Nos... 753 810 1929 821 62,2 77,110 132 He 


211 
True No. for country 753 754 1929 821 62,211 77,110 124 
Partly estimated, because of present lack of details about aggregate losses. 
2For two years only. ; 
3No estimate, but some loss, probably unimportant. 


4More than one year. becwett 
‘Distribution of the Maryland-Delaware or the New England aggregates betw 


the indtvidual States estimated, at least in part. , 

5No estimate of any loss secured; losses probably considerable. 

7Reported losses believed to be but a small part of total. 

*Monthly Weather Review, May 1925. 
damage, though this is more frequently the case with rather unm- 
portant tornadoes; a section director is likely to receive very diverse 
estimates from different sources; and, finally, the estimates obtained 
are often admitted to be but for a limited portion of the tornado 
track.” It is further said that ““Among the States, for the 8-year 
period, Illinois reports considerably the largest aggregate or ovét 


(Conclued on page 31) 
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HOME BUILDING IN EUROPE AND 
AMERICA 

N arecent speech before the Examining 
| Underwriters Association of New 
York, C. C. Dominge, assistant secretary 
of the Great American Insurance Com- 
pany and co-author with W. O. Lincoln, 
of Fire Insurance Inspection and Under- 
writing, called attention to the building 
conditions in Europe as compared to those 
in this country. He pointed particularly 
to the fact that there is such a thing as a 
fire door is practically unknown, for the 
reason that it is not needed. Here it is 
far too little known but for reasons hav- 
ing to do with negligence rather than lack 
of need. Mr. Dominge, who has only 
recently returned from a trip to Europe, 
found nothing there to compare with con- 
ditions such as found in some of the 
suburbs of New York and other cities, 
where there are rows upon rows of cheap 
frame houses of the most inflammable 
type, and more being built every day. He 
found no wooden staircases such as have 
menaced our lives and homes -for many, 
many years. Not even wooden floors to 
any extent. And so, in spite of our pro- 
fessions of enlightenment over Europe, 
we are obviously far behind in the matter 
of building homes that are safe and 
sound. Europe is far more enlightened 


on the subject of fire prevention than is 
the United States. We waste our forests 
recklessly, and with unwarranted prodi- 
gality, to build homes which our common 
sense tells us must shortly be sacrificed to 
the lust of the god of fire. And instead 


of improving we grow worse, for not 
many years ago builders would have 
shuddered at the mere thought of putting 
up such flimsy shacks as are now the com- 
mon thing in some of our metropolitan 
districts. Today, advanced as our civili- 
zation is, there is no difficulty in obtain- 
ing the funds for such building, nor is 
there apparent any lack of insurance fa- 
cilities once the homes are built. Insur- 
ance men all well know that the day of 
reckoning will surely come, though where 
and when is another matter. Meantime, 
there should be found a way to induce 
home building along saner lines. 





ANNUITIES 

RITING in a recent issue of the 

New York Times, T. J. Hopson 
points once more to the value of ‘annui- 
ties, especially under present day tax sys- 
tems. In his opening sentence he says: 
“Annuities afford the best method of ob- 
taining permanent income legally free 
from income taxes during your normal 
expectancy of life.” The article goes on 
to describe in detail the functions of the 
three main types of annuities and in con- 
clusion compares them with investments 
in government bonds, the author declar- 
ing that they form the safest investment 
known outside the obligations of the 
Federal government, annuities, according 
to Mr. Hopson, are particularly valuable 
to elderly people with insufficient capital 
to provide an amount of income equal to 
their needs. These people are always 
hounded by the idea that they may out- 
live their funds, and become destitute, 
unless they invest in an annuity. The 
greatest need of people, whose days of 
earning are over, is a fixed dependable 
income, which can be secured in no other 
way quite so well as by investment in an 
annuity. It is perhaps to be regretted 
that life insurance agents are not more 
generally alive to the value which lies in 
an annuity and consequently do not sell 
more of them. The late David Parks 
Fackler used the columns of THE 
SpEcTATOR frequently in advocating a 
wider use of this form of investment, 
which he felt to be particularly desirable, 
quite as much because of the service ren- 
dered as because of the fact that the rates 
now quoted are admittedly very low. Mr. 
Fackler was an authority whose advice 
could not be taken lightly. 
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AFFIDAVITS SENT OUT 
of Objections to Modified Life 
Policy Seen 


Renewal 


Affidavit forms are being sent out to gen- 
eral agents in New York, asking their under- 
standing of “renewal” and “first-year” com- 
missions under the modified life type of policy 
against which some members of the New York 
Life Underwriters Association protested last 
year. Objectors to this contract hold that the 
entire sixth-year premium is a renewal and not 
a first-year premium. The affidavit forms are 
heing sent to general agents of companies not 
writing the plan and their language is as 
follows: 

State of New York, Ccunty of New York, 


SS.: 


ne Gata dees Acad aa eae , being duly sworn, 
says, I am a member of the firm of .......... 
and my business address is .............. ae 
F SCSI AG ~ scsecass Sewanee I have 


been actively engaged in the life insurance busi- 
HOSS AOE ic csscsere years. I have been connected 
in the following capacities with the following 
COMPANIONS « 62d acre taees eee 

I know thoroughly the accepted meaning of 
technical words and phrases of the life insur- 
ance business, all premiums paid during the 
first year of the policy (or the time of grace) 
are ‘first premiums’ or ‘first-year premiums,’ or 
‘premiums for the first year of insurance,’ 
which three terms are synonymous. All pre- 
miums paid after the first year of the policy 
are ‘renewal premiums.’ ‘AIl commissions paid 
on first-year business are “commissions on first 
year’s premiums’ or ‘first commissions,’ which 
two terms are synonymous. All commissions 
paid on business after the first year of the 
policy are ‘commissions upon renewal pre- 
imiums’ or ‘renewal commissions’ or ‘renewals, 
which three terms are synonymous. 

The above definitions lave heen uniformly 
and generally accepted by those engaged in the 
insurance business, and have been known to 
and used by such persons during all of the 
years that I have been in the insurance business. 


Constitutional Changes in Auto Conference 


The National Automobile Underwriters Con- 
ference has proposed to its members several 
changes in its constitution and membership 
agreement. The amendments will be voted on 
at a special meeting in the near future. Among 
the changes are a division of the offices of gen- 
eral manager and secretary, a reduction in the 
size of several committees and the creation of 
a secretarial committee, composed of salaried 
officers of the national and local conferences, 
which would take considerable work off the 
hands of other committees composed of com- 
pany officers. 


Pacific Fire to Increase Capital 


The Pacific Fire Insurance Company will in- 
crease its capital from $400,000 to $1,000,000, 
the directors having voted to declare a stock 
dividend of 150 per cent. This will leave the 
company with a net surplus of at least $1,000,- 
000. Organized in 1851, the Pacific has made 
great strides in the past few years, doubling 
its surplus in this time and reaching a premium 
volume of close to three millions. 


—The National Fire Protection Association has is- 
sued a folder entitled “Make Your Chimney Safe” 
and embodying ten rules for chimney construction. 
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C. J. ROCKWELL RESIGNS 


Pittsburgh School to Be 
Discontinued 








PLANS NOT ANNOUNCED 





Work of Educational Chief Widely Recog- 
nized—Desires to Extend Services 


Chas. J. Rockwell, director of the Division 
of Life Insurance Salesmanship at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, formerly director of the 
parent school at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology before its transfer to the University of 
Pittsburgh, has resigned, effective December 31, 
and, as was to be expected, the University has 
decided to make no attempt to continue the 
school without him. 

Dr. Rockwell is so outstanding in insurance 
educational work that the school has long been 
a reflection of his individuality and attainments, 
and its fame and success due to his personal 
ability. 

No reason for his resignation is stated ex- 
cept that he desires to devote his abilities to a 
more nation-wide service for the Life Insurance 
fraternity than his present environment made 
possible. Nor has he announced as yet any 
plans along this line for the future. He has 
already been urged to give some special courses 
in different cities for which he has always been 
in great demand, and may arrange to do this 
before undertaking permanent responsibilities 
later. 


Becomes General Counsel of Great 
Northern Life 

Cuicaco, Itt. October 31.—Charles R. 
Holton was elected vice-president and general 
counsel of the Great Northern Life Insurance 
Company, at a special meeting of the board of 
directors, held October 23. He becomes a 
member of the executive committee and the 
finance committee. 

Mr. Holton succeeds the late Frank A 
Helmer, with whom he was associated in the 
legal firm of Helmer, Moulton, Whitman & 
Holton. 

Mr. Holton was born near Colchester, IIl., 
June 1, 1886. He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1908 and received the 
degree of doctor of jurisprudence from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1910. 

He was admitted to the bar in Illinois in 
February, 1911. He has been a member of the 
firm of Helmer, Moulton, Whitman & Holton, 
and its predecessors, since May 1, 1915. His 
specialties have been insurance law and trial 
work. 


General Agent Insured by Staff 

At a recent meeting of the associates of 
Lloyd B. Van da Linda, general agent in St. 
Louis for the New England Mutual of Bos- 
ton, Stanley B. Oakes presented a plan to in- 
sure the respective associates of the agency for 
the benefit of Mr. Van da Linda. 

Discussion developed the acknowledgment 
from all of Mr. Van da Linda’s associates that 


=—. 


the value of the training and inspiration re- policy was applied for by, and has Since been 
ceived constantly from him has made each issued on the above basis to each of the fol- 
man of the organization a highly trained lowing: Ralph B. Campbell, George T, Comp. 
specialist in the field of life underwriting. ton, William E. Glogau, Lansden McCandless 
As Mr. Van da Linda will be compensated Arch, E. DeBow, Stanley B. Oakes, John A 
only through the volume of business delivered Patterson and William C. Rogers. 
during the succeeding five years in return for 
his thorough and ceaseless effort to develop 
the highest type of life insurance salesmen, it Foresite Life Insurance Company, New 
was acknowledged that a premature death of York 
one or more of his associates would mean a A new company, to be entitled The Foresite 
definite loss, not only of anticipated earning Life Insurance Company, is being formed at 
power, but a loss in time taken to train new New York to transact the business of life and 
associates. health and accident insurance. Among the ip. 
In order to show Mr. Van da Linda, in a corporators are: Nish Qualey, Charles E 
tangible form, their appreciation of the inval- Martin, Claude F. Smith, Archibald A 
uable training received under him, a $10,000 McKinley and Andrew J. Ewald. 








The Right View of Service 


When we drop ‘“‘me’”’ completely out 
of sight in serving people, we find this 
same ‘‘me’’ looms very large in their 
estimation. 


True service brings its own rewards. 
It means the satisfied policyholder who 
has that friendly way of scribbling a 
brief note to you or calling you on the 
*phone to tell you about a friend of his 
who is thinking about taking out some 
life insurance. And as you serve the 
friend, so will the good word be passed 
around. Greater profits will come, and 
you will have greater pleasure in your 
usefulness. 


The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 


TRENGTH OF * 


oy _iemnauran.” Epwarp D. DuFFIELD, President 
FHiome Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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“BIG BUSINESS END”’ 


The Publications Committee of the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters Reports on Its 
Publishing and Book Sell- 

ing Business 


FORCEFUL CRITICISMS RELUCTANTLY 
ANSWERED 


Standard Text Books Were Available 
Long Before the Association Took 
Up the Publishing Business 
3y ArTHuR L. J. SmitH 


Members of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters have read with interest, and 
some of them with surprise, extracts from the 
report of the Publications Committee covering 
their last fiscal vear, as printed in the Life 
Association News. In that report, the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters is ap- 
parently put in the same class with churches 
and universities, which are certainly not busi- 
ness organizations, whereas the National Asso- 
ciation is composed of men who are in busi- 
ness to earn commissions and make a living: 
the chief aim of the organization being to put 
and keep the business upon an ethical basis, 
so far as possible. In this respect it would 
seem to bear more resemblance to a “gentle- 
man’s agreement” in the steel or some other 
line of business than to a church organization. 
The attempt to draw an analogy between the 


association and church organizations falls 
rather fiat. Although book concerns allied 
with the Methodist, Presbyterian and other 


churches, and with universities and colleges, 
supply the demand of such churches and uni- 
versities, E. J. Clark, the chairman of the 
Publications Committee, has overlooked the 
fact that their businesses represent private en- 
terprises catering to religious and educational 
institutions. On the other hand, the National 
Association is an organization of business men, 
all of whom are obtaining their living com- 
mercially. their business being the soliciting 
and writing of life insurance risks, which has 
no relation to the publishing business. It might 
be of interest for Mr. Clark to learn that the 
Yale University Press, for instance, boasts of 
not heing run for profit, whereas the National 
Association of Life Underwriters is in the 
book selling and publishing business for profit. 

In the course of the report, Mr. Clark re- 
lates how the association happened to take up 
the publishing and book selling business for 
profit, and it is absurdly stated that “hardly 
a decade authoritative non-partisan 
textbook on life insurance could not be found 
on the market. The need for such a texthook 
Was apparent to all, and because no one, even 
among the independent publishing concerns, 
Would venture to produce such a textbook, a 
special committee of the National Association 
determined to take the initiative.” Shades of 
Hades!’ What singular ignorance of the litera- 
ture of life insurance seems to have pervaded 
the special committee! For at the time men- 


ago an 


tioned, and for forty-five years prior thereto, 


The Spectator Company had published and 
sold numerous educational books on life insur- 
ance, written by the ablest men in the busi- 
ness. These standard life insurance text- 
books were issued at regular intervals, and, 
at the time the National Association started 
in the publishing business, were readily ob- 
tainable, and there was no occasion for the 
association “to consult with numerous au- 
thors and eventually induce one to write a 
textbook.” However, after it had done this, 
the committee admits that it was “confronted 
with the distressing fact that the association 
did not possess the capital to put the book 
upon the market.” The report goes on: 
“Aftez many consultations we succeeded in in- 
ducing the well-known publishing house of 
Appleton & Co. to publish the book, with the 
understanding that the National Association 
would endorse it, advertise it, and sell it. Ap- 
pleton & Co. would not have had the courage, 
at that time, to undertake the publishing of Dr. 
Huebner’s book if the National Association 
had not lent its support in this way to the 
project.” Yet, many years before that, these 
same publishers, Appleton & Co., were willing 
to take the risk of publishing, and did publish, 
William Alexander's book, The Life Insurance 
Company, which has enjoyed quite a wide sale. 

While The Spectator Company ofNew York 
and Chicago, and Charles & Edwin Layton of 
London, were the well-known pioneers in the 
publication of life insurance text-books and 
insurance matter, note how 
National 
Compzny 


other educational 
the clique running the Association 
avoided The Spectator and pro- 
ceeded ten years ago to make an arrangement 
with an outside publisher, so that the associa- 
tion could control the sale of this book in the 
life insurance world. In its publication deal- 
ings it has followed along this line of pro- 
cedure ever since, avoiding, except when under 
obligation, the endorsement and distribution 
of publications of the regular insurance pub- 
lishers. 

It therefore seems obvious that ethical uplift 
for the improvement and education of insur- 
increase in number of trained 


men and 


life insurance solicitors, was further from the 


ance 


minds of the men who guided the association, 
than the creation cf a publishing house to 
make profit, and the establishment of a 
monopoly in the business of making insurance 
hooks. In other words, the uplift movement 
was relegated to the background by the prac- 
tical minds of the members of the Publication 
Committee, while publishing and hook selling 
for profit was brought to the fore, a very dif- 
ferent ambition than uni- 
versity press, already referred to in this arti- 
with other 


in the case of the 


cle, and book concerns connected 


educational and religious institutions. 


The whole procedure was unnecessary, in 
view of the fact that standard educational 
books were obtainable at the time the Na- 
tional Association started, from independent 


publishers, written by the best experts in the 
business; but even if the committee was not 
satisfied with existing books and wanted a new 
one produced, an independent publisher like 
The Spectator Company would have been glad 
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to co-operate with the association in the pro- 
duction of such a book, and there was cer- 
tainly no need for wasting the time and energy 
of the committee in inducing an outside pub- 
lisher to undertake it and for the association 
establishing a selling machinery. 

Among the standard textbooks put forth by 
The Spectator Company, with an expenditure 
of tens of thousands of dollars, between 1870 
and 1915, when Mr. Clark says there was no 
life text books in the American market, 
may be mentioned the following well-known 
publications, all of which have enjoyed a wide 
sale and distribution among companies and 
agents, including members of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters : 

Notes on Life Insurance, by the late Gus- 
tavus W. Smith, formerly Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Kentucky. (Published in 1870.) 

A. B. C. of Life Insurance, by the late C. 
E. Willard, president, Provident Savings Life 
Assurance Society. 1888.) 

Life Assurance Primer, by Henry Moir, 
president, United States Life Insurance Com- 


pany. (1904.) ee 
Principles and Practice of Life Insurance, 
by Nathan Willey, prominent actuary. (1872.) 
"Practical Lessons in Actuarial Science, by 
M. M. Dawson, consulting actuary. (1905.) 
Plain Hints to Life Insurance Solici- 


Some 
eors, by the late C. W. Pickell. (1905.) 

Notes on Life Insurance, by Edward B. 
Fackler, consulting actuary. (1907.) 


The Life Agents Primer, by William Alex- 
ander, secretary of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. (1908.) 

The Successful Agent, by William Alexan- 


der. (1907.) ia 

Elements of Life Insurance, by M. M. Daw- 
son. (1892.) = : 

Life Insurance Salesmanship, by T. J. Hen- 
derson. (1912.) 


Multiplying Your Income, by William T. 
Nash, author monthly income policy. (1914.) 
The Art of Canvassing, by the late William 
Miller, well-known superintendent of agents. 
(1804. ) ’ 

Plain Reasons Why One Should Engage in 
the Business of Life Underwriting, by the late 
C. W. Pickell. (1912.) 

Talks With Life Insurance Agents, by the 
late H. W. Smith, actuary, American Life In- 
surance Company. (1894.) 

The Life Insurance Premium, by the 

J. F. Huntsman. (1900.) 
“Insurance Science and Economics, by Dr. 
F. L. Hoffman, third vice-president and statis- 
tician, The Prudential Insurance Company ot 
(1911.) 


late 


America. 

Several other standard insurance works were 
published during the period 1870-1915. 

As the first editions of some of these works 
date back half a century or more, and they 
have been recognized during that time as the 
standard publications in the Mr. 
Clark’s ignorant misstatements and the weak- 
ness of his arguments put forth in justification 
of the entrance of the National Association 


business, 


into the publishing business are manifestly in- 
excusable. It is hardly necessary to cali at- 
tention to the fact that the explanation in the 
committee's report was prepared because of 
the criticisms made of the course of the Na-~ 
tional Association in undertaking the publish- 
ing and hook selling business for profit. The 
chairman admitted that the issue had been 
forced upon him, and “he took up the cudgels 
rather reluctantly.” In view of these facts, 
it is easy to understand why the executive com- 








































MEASURES OF SERVICE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Dividends Paid 


In A PURELY mutual life insurance company—like the New York Life—a premium is 
charged which is intended to be more than the actual cost of insurance—because the exact 
cost cannot be known in advance. The death rate, expense rate, interest rate on accumulations, 
taxes imposed by both State and Federal Governments—can none of them be exactly fore- 
told. So a rate is charged that will cover all contingencies in a company honestly and pru- 
dently managed, and the surplus over the ascertained cost is set aside and distributed in the 
form of dividends. 

“A surplus ts more easily handled than a deficit.’’ ‘The amount thus saved from the tabular 
cost and paid policy-holders in dividénds becomes a measure of the ability and economy with 
which the company is managed. 

The various ways in which dividends may be used are shown in the following items in 
the annual report of the New York Life for 1924: 


Dividends paid to policyholders in cash or decal in 








liquidation of loans or notes. aes teeee ees. $22,435,711.66 
Dividends applied to pay renewal pre ae 18,570,302.72 
Dividends applied to shorten the endowment or pre- 
mium paying period...:... Ede 549,329.00 
Dividends applied to purchase paid: “up additions and 
annuities. Pieris 4,426,517.62 
Dividends left with the Company. to accumulate at 
interest. ee eee 
Total dividends paid in 1924. Laat id Reeds $51 621,763.08 


The Company held at the end of the year the sum of $18, 126,659.14 in dividends left with 
the Company at interest; and the amount of dividends (previously so left) and interest with- 
drawn during the year was $2,146,800.96. 

Savings from the tabular cost of insurance reduce the actual cost by so much and become a 
fund to be drawn upon in various ways as above. 

The amount set apart on December 31, 1924, for payment of dividends in 1925 was 
$57,021,696.80. 

The New York Life has declared a dividend at the end of each year of its history except 
one. When the first valuation of its policies was made on actuarial principles, at the end of 
1852, although there was found to be a surplus of over $25,000 it was judged best not to declare 
a dividend, as the Trustees said, because “‘Stability rather than great profits should be the 
aim of life insurance companies.” 

The early dividends were declared in scrip, upon which annual interest was paid. The 
Company began the redemption of its scrip dividends in 1861 and completed it in 1869, since 
which time all dividends have been payable in cash. 
ba The total amount paid in dividends in the eighty years, 1845-1924, is $494,941,380.97. 


Can the New York Life be of service to you under a policy which insures at a low net cost by 
returning large sums in dividends? 


NOT A COMMODITY—BUT A SERVICE 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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mittee voted to accept and approve the report 
as read, “and forever dispense with the alter- 
cation by paying no further attention to it.” 

However, assurances received from many 
company managers and general agents indi- 
cate that they are in sympathy with the criti- 
cisms made by THE Spectator during the 
past decade on the National Association’s book 
publishing and selling methods, and this view 
‘s undoubtedly taken hy many members of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters 
concerning what 1s styled as the “big business 
end” of the association. 

From general information received from 
other lines of trade and technical publishing 
concerns, trade organizations in the various 
callings readily respect the prerogatives of 
their own trade publishers and refuse to en- 
gage in enterprises in competition with them. 
This assurance of protection and esteem by 
their customers, may be an important con- 
tributing cause for the wonderful development, 
scope of usefulness, typographical and literary 
excellence and evidence of prosperity attained 
by certain prominent trade publications in 
manufacturing, commercial and other lines, in- 
dicative of recognized and appreciated service 
from their patrons. 





Bankers Life of lowa to Build 

Des Mornes, Iowa, 
Bankers Life Company expects to celebrate 
its fiftieth anniversary July 1, 1920, by mov- 
ing into its new home on the property at 
Thirty-first street and Grand avenue, George 
Kuhns, president of the company, announced 
Wednesday. 

The announcement followed approval hy the 
exectttive council of the company’s application 
for permission to purchase the real estate for 
home office purposes, accorded by unanimous 
vote of the council. 

The council approved purchase of the land, 
in three tracts, at not to exceed $90,966, the 
fair market value of the land given in the 
company’s application. 

“Plans for the structure have not been com- 
pleted, but the new home will be built in units 
eventually to cover five blocks south of Grand 
avenue and a block on Grand avenue. The 
units will be six stories high, of stone and 
plate glass,” says President Kuhns. 


November 2.—The 


Writes Over Four Million in One Day 

The Edward A. Woods agency of the 
Equitable Life of New York at Pittsburgh, 
made what is believed to be a record for agency 
production of life insurance, by obtaining 1230 
applications for over $4,070,445, October 20, 
as a tribute to Agency Vice-President Frank 
H. Davis. The 352 members of the agency are 
in a forty-five day drive in anticipation of the 
agency’s forty-fifth anniversary celebration 
next month, during which they will attempt to 
toll up 4500 applications. 


—After much time spent in planning, equipping and 
testing, the giant radio station of the National Life 
and Accident Insurance Company, Nashville, has be- 
come a fact and programs will be broadcasted from 
now on. 


INTER-SOUTHERN AFFAIRS 


President James R. Duffin Explains 
All Transactions That Have 
Been Criticised 


FOR BENEFIT OF THE COMPANY 


Man Who Made Some Former Criticisms 
Is Now Described as a Staunch Friend 
of the Company 

President James R. Duffin, of the Inter- 
Southern Life, of Louisville, Ky., takes excep- 
tion to an article concerning his company, and 
supplies his explanation of the various trans- 
actions which were briefly summarized last 
week in THE Spectator, as follows: 

(1) That contrary to statutes, the company 
bought 100,000 shares of Old Dominion Oil 
at $95,000 which has never been returned to the 
company; (2) that Mr. Duffin had never re- 
paid a loan of $50,000 which he caused to be 
made to himself; (3) that $50,000 was loaned 
to the Kentucky Wagon Works without. se- 
curity: (4) that $25,000 was loaned to Mr. 
Dufin in December, 1920, without adequate se- 
curity; (5) that accommodation notes were rec- 
ognized from individuals: (6) that these notes 
were used to buy certificates of deposit which 
cost the company 6 per cent, while only 3 per 
cent was derived from the proceeds; (7) that 
the company loaned to Owen D. Duffin, $40,- 
000 without security; (8) that the Inter-South- 
ern building was carried at too high an ap- 
praisal; (9) that the company in 1922 invested 
$150,000 in the Bankers Realty Company at a 
loss; (10) that the company advanced $26s,- 
ooo to Kentucky real estate companies at a 
loss; (11) that the 1923 audit of the com- 
pany was not in good faith; and (12) that 
$40,000 was lost by the erection of dwellings 
in Castlewood. 


J. R  Durrin Descripes TRANSACTIONS 

3elow will be found President Duffin’s ex- 
planation of the various 
tioned. 


transactions men- 


Let us get at the truth. Let us be fair to 
Ernst & Ernst, Commissioner S. M. Saufley, 
and to the Inter-Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

No such charges were made by Ernst & 
ernst. These charges referred to were made 
by one man who had $280 invested in stock of 
the company, and who sold it long ago, and by 
one of his employees, a policyholder, and who 
went to Ernst & Ernst and withdrew the 
charge. The attorney who prepared these 
charges long ago dropped out of the case, and 
is now, and has for a long time, been a staunch 
friend of the company and its officers. 

Commissioner S. M. Saufley never has 
adopted any part of these charges, and the 
Commisioners in their hearing did not adopt 
any of them. - 

(1) No such statement as this is even in 
the Ernst report. What they do show by their 
report and the company’s answer, is that $95,- 
ooo net was invested, and a few days there- 
after $90,000 was recovered, leaving $-000 to 
recover, and that the assets will effect this re- 
covery and a profit in addition thereto. 

(2) There is not a line in any report that I 
ever had a loan of $50,000, or any other sum, 
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with the company. In fact, I have never at 
any time borrowed one cent from the company 
for my own use, or otherwise. The $50,000 
note you mention is shown by all reports, and 
the company’s answer, to simply be an accom- 
modation note which I signed for the company 
to recover frozen assets, and that the company 
got the full proceeds of the note, and that no 
one else got one penny of the proceeds. 

(3) It is further shown by all reports that 
the company never loaned $50,000 to the Ken- 
tucky Wagon Manufacturing Company, nor 
that it was not secured. It is shown clearly by 
all reports, and the company’s answer, that the 
$50,000 note mentioned was rediscounted by the 
company on the above Old Dominion transac- 
tion; that both transactions are one and the 
same, that the note is secured by the absolute 
acceptance of liability by a newly organized 
Delaware corporation, considered good, and of 
which $900,000 of the exact same kind of paper 
in the National Bank of Kentucky is, and has 
always been passed by the National bank 
examiner at par, or for its full value. James 
B. Brown is the president of this bank and he 
is now in the position of claiming his $900,000 
is good, and our $50,000 is not good. 

3esides the foregoing, this company has the 
additional security that the National Bank of 
Kentucky does not have, of a million dollar 
corporate endorsement by a perfectly good cor- 
poration from whom we rediscounted this note. 

(4) There is not a word in any report that 
$25,000 was loaned to me in December, 1920, 
without adequate security, or at all. What the 
reports and the answers do show is that in 
June, 1920, the company had frozen loans of 
$70,060.91; that I gave the company my check 
for $34,719.91, and for the accommodation of 
the company took up a $40,000 stock certificate 
attached to this frozen loan; that this $40,000 
stock certificate was attached to a note of my 
brother’s for $25,000, the balance of the $70,- 
o€0.91 then and there was paid in cash, the pro- 
ceeds of the $25,000 accommodation note of my 
brother’s used as part payment, thus closing out 
the frozen loan by cash payments, or reducing 
it from $70,060.91 to $25,000, and leaving a 
good margin of collateral by the use of my 
own funds. That not one cent of this was a 
direct loan to me, and that all that I was doing 
was to help the company with my own funds 
and my brother’s accommodation note. 


(5) It is no criticism at all and only refers 
to the fact that we did endorse for the accom- 
modation of the company on frozen asset situa- 
tions arising from reinsuring other companies 
for the most part. 

(6) Rarely ever was an accommodation note 
used otherwise thas in bank, and the proceeds 
turned over to the company. In a few in- 
stances, certificates of deposit were accepted, 
but in most instances, the company took and 
received current credit in its bank balances. In 
neither instance is it a criticism, because it was 
all done to help the company and no one else 
got the proceeds. 

(7) My brother never borrowed $40,000 
from the company, with, or without, security. 
At my request he gave the company his $40,c0o 
note to clean up losses and frozen assets and [ 
put up my collateral on the note. One item 
was a vacant lot that cost the company $4250. 
We took it over and paid the company $8500, 
leaving this accommodation note $31,500 with 
my collateral attached to it. The company got 
all of the proceeds. 

(8) The Inter-Southern Life building is not 
‘arried too high, and it can be sold for what 
the company carries it at upon its books. After 
the 1919 appraisement, the exact cost of the 
requisitions only were added to this appraise- 
ment, no padding, no excess charges and no 
additions. Office buildings do not as a rule 
pay well, but this one makes a fair return, 
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RESOURCES 


TEXAS 


AGENCIES OPEN 


Over One Million Dollars 


OUTSTANDING INSURANCE 
Over Twelve Million Dollars 


For particulars write 


THE WESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


P. O. Box 2131, Denver, Colorado 


Note: During the 12 years we have been in business we have never contested a 
death claim nor have we ever lost a dollar on any investment. No past due interest 
December 3lst, 1923. 


































MUTUAL LIFE OF ILLINOIS 


Springfield, Illinois 





OPERATES UNDER REGISTERED POL- 
ICY AND RESERVE DEPOSIT LAW OF 
ILLINOIS 





Furnishing of PROSPECT LISTS is only 
one of our features of cooperation with 


our Agents 





FOR GENERAL AGENCIES IN ILLINOIS, 
INDIANA, IOWA and MISSOURI 





DESIRABLE TERRITORY AVAILABLE 











The Royal Union Life 


Insurance Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 


STRONG AND PROGRESSIVE 


PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS— 
Over $19,000,000.00 


INSURANCE IN FORCE— 
Over $138,000,000.00 


A. C. Tucker, President 
D. C. Costello, Secretary Wm. Koch, Vice-Pres. 
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unlimited production. 


rights. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 


Confidential communication invited from those 
with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THESPECTATOR 








something less than 5 per cent, depending upon 
how one figures depletion. 

(9) The company did not voluntarily invest 
in the Bankers Realty building. This was taken 
over from the Southern National Life Insur- 
ance Company when the Inter-Southern rein- 
sured that company. 

But why continue to talk about it? It has 
been sold and the sale passed upon by Ernst 
& Ernst. 

(10) There is no such charge or criticism as 
this in any report made by anybody. 

(11) This criticism simply attacks all Na- 
tional Convention Examinations. That it is 
false, scurrilous and unjust to every insurance 
department in the country, is conclusively 
shown by the report of our company made by 
Peat, Marwick & Mitchell & Company who 
practically agree with the National Convention. 
This firm of auditors and accountants are out- 
standing, and have had unusual experience in 
life insurance accounting. They do not criti- 
cise, but they do commend the books of the 
company, and found no variable disagreements 
with our National Convention Examination of 
1923. 

(12) All of the reports show that no such 
an amount of losses were sustained. 


APPRAISALS IN INDIANA 
While the Ernst investigation was in prog- 
tess, the fees paid for appraisals of property 











A Record of Service 


The year 1925 marks the seventy-fourth 
anniversary of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. Ever since 
1851 this Company has furnished unex- 
celled life insurance protection at a low 
net cost and has maintained its record of 
unswerving loyalty to its policyholders. 
The years have brought wonderful 
stowth and prosperity. 10-day, as in the 
past, the whole personnel of the Com- 
pany is imbued with the spirit of service, 
a spirit that permeates the entire activity 
of the organization. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 














in Indiana, when the Inter-Southern took over 
the Indiana National Life, were closely looked 
into. Although Commissioner McMurray, of 
Indiana, afforded the investigators every facil- 
ity, nothing was developed which indicated any- 
thing wrong in the payments made, nor in re- 
lation to the bonds taken over from the Indiana 
National. 


Death of C. C. Blevins 

Des Motnes, Iowa, October 30.—Christopher 
C. Blevins, for the past fourteen years super- 
intendent of agents of the Bankers Life Com- 
pany, passed away Saturday, October 24, at 
Green Gables Sanitarium, Lincoln, Neb., fol- 
lowing a long illness. 

Mr. Blevins was widely known throughout 
the field force of the Bankers Life Company 
and counted his friends by the thousands. 








Charles H. Parsons Becomes Agency Su- 
perintendent of Northwestern Mutual 
Life 

Charles H. Parsons, for more than 21 years 
general agent for the Northwestern Mutual 
Life at Toledo, Ohio, has been elected superin- 
tendent of agents of that organization and as- 
sumed his new duties on November 1. Mr. 
Parsons succeeds George E. Copeland, who has 
served the company continuously for 40 years 
and who will retire from active business and 
take up his residence at La Jolla, Calif. 

In a letter of farewell, addressed to the 
agents of the Northwestern Mutual Life, Mr. 
Copeland pays a high tribute to the ability of 
Mr. Parsons and says of him: “His genial 
personality, wide experience, and mature judg- 
ment equip him splendidly for the position and 
assure the success of his administration.” 

Ontario Equitable Celebrates 

The Ontario Equitable Life and Accident In- 
surance Company, Waterloo, Ontario, will cele- 
brate its fifth anniversary, November 19. The 
company, started in 1920, has made rapid strides 
and by that date will have gone well over the 
$30,000,000 mark of insurance in force. Start- 
ing with a two-room office and three agencies, 
the Ontario Equitable now has agencies from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, in Newfoundland 
and the West Indies. 








rv E. E. Sterns Resigns from Guardian Life 


Edwin E. Sterns resigned as manager of 
the Guardian life publicity department the 
first of this month. Christopher Brooks, the 
assistant of Mr. Sterns for the past year, has 
been chosen to succeed him. Mr. Sterns, who 
joined the Guardian about two years ago to 
assume charge of the publicity department and 
prospect bureav, will return to his former work 
of general advertising. Mr. Brooks should 
make a worthy successor inasmuch as he has 
been responsible for many of the newer ad- 
vertising booklets issued by the company and 
the material used in the special 
month drive and other campaigns. 


president's 





Connecticut Life Stocks Advance Sharply 

Travelers Insurance Company stock -ad- 
vanced 110 points last week, one of the biggest 
jumps witnessed in the Connecticut district in 
some time. A®tna Life Insurance stock ad- 
vanced sixty points during the week to reach 
a mark of 1330. The Travelers increase went 
as high as 1440. 





A. F. Hall Holds Indiana Section of 
Aeronautical Association 
Arthur F. Hall, president of the Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company of Fort 
Wayne, was elected governor of the National 
Aeronautical Association at the organization’s 
rational convention in New York city recently. 
Mr. Hall is largely responsible for the or- 
ganization of one of the largest aeronautical 
chapters in the United States at Fort Wayne 
and is actively engaged in the development of 
the commercial aeronautical idea. 
Graham C. Wells Moves 
Graham C. Wells, general agent in New York 
for the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, has removed his offices 
from the Singer building to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank building at 33 Liberty street. 





BANG! 


New Territory— 
New Opportunities 


Have just opened Pennsylvania 
and California and have a number 
of very desirable openings fo1 good 
men. Special Agents and District 
Managers can make fine connec- 
tions. Also some good positions 
open in Michigan, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Kansas and Missouri. 


Address communications direct 
to Home Office, South Bend, Ind. 


Income Guaranty Company 


(STOCK COMPANY) 
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To Our Agency Force:- 


In every Town and City in this great, thriving and prosperoms State 
of ours, many Public Improvements are constantly being made. Money 
spent for these improvements is largely raised by the sale of special 
issues cf City, Countv or State Bonds. 


Public Officials are the Custodians of all the money raised from the 
sale of these bonds and are required to make SURETY BONDS. Banks in 
which the money is deposited ARE ALSO REQUIRED to make Bond. 


Don't these facts present to you two wonderfully REMUNERATIVE classes 
of prospects for the sale of SURETY BONDS? Nothing to do but keep 
your eyes open and stay in touch with Public Improvements. Get the 
dope and then go write the Bond. EASY AS SHOOTING FISH IN A BATHTUB! 


While we are talking about Bonds, let's consider a few other kind 
that are readily salable. 


For instance - many forms of Surety and Depository; Contract; Judi- 
cial and others. Maybe we've let the OTHER FELLOW beat us to this 
very fine class cf business while we devoted ourselves to our own 
"PET" LINES. Let's make a change and frcm today on, become known as 
"THE BOND MAN" in our respective Towns and Cities. 


Depository Bonds are SPLENDID PICKINGS. Banks must make them. Send 
us THREE COPIES of their financial statements just as soon as they 
are printed after call. THIS IS EASY. The statements are published 
in the newspapers and the Banks will cheerfully furnish them. De- 
pesitory Bcnd Authorizations are made by our Home Office from the’ 
LATEST financial statements of the Banks. If we keep these state- 
ments before the Hcme Office, we can get the Company's authorization 
to write the Bonds and THEREBY SAVE A LOT OF TIME AND GIVE A BETTER 
SERVICE. 


The thing to do is to be prepared to issue the Bond when the Bank asks 
for it. We can do this IMMEDIATELY if we have received proper au- #2 
thorization frcm the Home Office. The ONLY way to get that is to send 
in the Financial Statements THE MINUTE they are out. 


Yours in bond, 


Kha 
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THE 
OBSERVATION POST 


ANCIENT and modern forms of fidelity 
Lf’ bonds were diccussed by John G. (“Peppy 
Jack”) Yost, assistant secretary of the Fidel- 
‘ty and Deposit, before the Michigan Agents 
Association meeting last week. Mr. Yost 
pointed out the opportunities for agents in fidel- 
ty and surety writings and also explained the 
development in blanket bond business. He said 
that “the three most important things in the 
production of fidelity and surety business are 
a thorough knowledge of what you have to sell, 
the faculty to convince your customers and 
prospects that they need your goods, and the 
ability to get many of them to say ‘Yes’ when 
you hecome known as the ‘bond man’ in your 
community.” These desired ends are gained, 
says Mr. Yost, by study, by interviewing pros- 
pects and explaining the coverage, and by pub- 
licity and advertising. 
effective to us! 











It sounds logical and 


HIS column derived some amusement from 
a story in one of the New York daily 
recently to the effect that the 
fourth husband of a certain actress had been 
made responsible, by the Court of General 
Sesisons, for the future actions of his wife. 
The part of the story that was not so amusing, 
however, was the statement that the actress 
had been summoned for speeding fifty-three 


newspapers 


times and had escaped when chased by motor- 
Pre- 
sumably, since she continued driving her car, 


cycle policemer; twenty-seven — times. 
she was allowed to retain her automobile op- 
erator’s license—after fifty-three 
Apparently law enforcement is not vitally con- 
cerned with traffic law offenders until they have 
killed someone. This actress should undoubt- 
edly have been deprived of her license to drive 
and, if she persisted in operating a car without 
t, should have been given a long jail sentence 
i order to afford her ample time for reflec- 
tion on the penalties for endangering the lives 
or Fewer “kid 


violations ! 


lezens an-] breaking the law. 
gloves” and more “mailed fists” might help to 
answer the automobile accident question. 


HE New York Central Railroad has dis- 

patched a special “Safety Train” on a 13,- 
000-mile journey to carry the gospel of indus- 
trial safety to its 175,000 employees. The ex- 
rises that attended the departure of the 
‘Safety Special” were presided over by T. W. 
Evans, assistant vice-president of the railroad 


THE SPECTATOR 


CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


200,000 Eye Accidents Annually 
Despite the fact that modern industrial plants 
are taking every precaution to protect the sight 
of the workman, it is estimated that there are 
annually approximately 200,000 accidents to the 
eye. In a tabulation of one thousand total and 
permanent disability cases, approved for bene- 


fits by the Prudential Insurance Company, 
fifty-five were for injury to the eyes, causing 
permanent loss of sight. 

Under the terms of the ordinary policies car- 
ried by some of these policyholders, further 
payment of premiums is waived and the amount 
of insurance is paid in instalments during ten 
years, under the others the premiums are waived 
and a monthly income is paid to the insured 
without reducing the amount of insurance pay- 
able to the beneficiary at the death of the in- 
sured or the amount payable to the insured at 
maturity as an endowment. 

According to a report of the Department of 
Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania, covering 
a period of eight years from 1916 to 1923, in- 
dustrial accidents caused loss of sight in 4689 
eyes. 


Should Have Been $650,000 

On page 21 of Tue Spectator for October 
22 there appeared an article which quoted 
Frederick Richardson, United States manager 
of the General Accident, Fire and Life Assur- 
ance Corporation, on the subject of “Casualty 
Insurance as a Vocation.” Mr. Richardson 
told of the opportunities in the business as 
exemplified by the experience of two men who 
entered casualty insurance about four years ago 
and now have a very large volume of premiums 
each year. Mr. Richardson was quoted as hav- 
ing said that “To-day their premiums amount 
to $65,000 a year and they are going stronger 
than ever.” The figure should have been 
$650,000” and we are glad to make this correc- 
tion. 

Increases Dividends 

President T. J. Falvey, of the Massachusetts 
Bonding and Insurance Company, Boston, 
announces that at a meeting of the board of 
directors recently it was voted to increase 
the dividends to a 10 per cent basis. The 
crganization has previously been paying 8 per 
cent. Augmented activity in both the under- 
writing and the investment yield are respon- 
sible for the increment. 








company, and were participated in 
civic officials and commercial executives. The 
train is equipped with many modern safety de- 
vices for the instruction of employees and its 
propaganda will be spread broadcast. 
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HOSPITAL POLICY 


Contract Being Issued by Commercial 
Casualty 





PROVISIONS OF COVERAGE 





New Form Proving Successful—Premiums 
Range from $8 to $22 

The new hospital policy being issued by the 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J., is proving a success from every 
viewpoint. The Commercial is already writ- 
ing a volume of premiums on it at a rate better 
than $125,000 a year and expects to do at least 
$300,000 in premiums in this form in the com- 
ing year. 

The policy is similar to that formerly sold 
by the National Surety Company, known as the 
hospital bond, but has some features peculiar 
to itself. It covers all ordinary expenses, while 
one is confined in the hospital, within the 
amount of the policy, including bed, board, 
floor nurse, medicines, use of operating room, 
administration of anaesthetics, laboratory 
examinations, X-ray photographs, and ambu- 
lance conveyance. This policy protects the 
holder against hospital bills for his entire 
family. 

The following are the contents of the hospital 
policy : 

1. No medical examination is required. 

2. You can go to any hospital of your choice 
in the United States or Canada. 

3. Pays hospital expenses from any cause 
except: Alcoholism, drug habits, insanity, 
mental or venereal diseases, or child-birth. 

4. Policy covers from the first day while in 
hospital, for a limit of 13 weeks. 

5. Policy goes into effect: In cases of acci- 
dents, from date of payment of premiums. In 
cases of sickness, fifteen days from date of 
payment of premium. 

6. There are no restrictions to the number 
of times the insured may enter or re-enter the 
hospital during the life of the policy. 

The annual premiums per person in the ordi- 
nary hospital policy range from $8 to $22. On 
a policy where the yearly premiums is $22, 
the company pays the hospital $70 a week for 
each individual; an $18 premium nets a $55 
payment; one of $14, $40 per week; $10 brings 
a $30 per week; payment, and $8 insures a $25 
payment weekly. The above premiums are for 
adults. For children under 16 years of age the 
premiums are half the adult amount. 

A feature of the policy, making it an attrac- 
tive one for the agent, is that he is able to get 
the endorsement of the medical fraternity as 
well as the hospital for this plan, thus securing 
advertising which results in a fine volume of 
business. 
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TAXICAB SITUATION 
Hearing in Office of James A. Beha Re- 
sults Favorably 

The hearing held last Friday by James A. 
Beha, New York State Superintendent of In- 
surance, in re the taxicab insurance situation 
lifted the fog a little and gave promise of an 
early solution of the problem. The reasons 
for the now promising outlook are that at 
this recent hearing all the companies rep- 
resented voted fuil compliance with all the 
Superintendent’s rulings and also gave evi- 
dence that they are fully alive to their own 
problem of maintaining solvency by full 
premium rates and better underwriting prac- 


tices, which will help ‘eliminate undesirable 
risks. 
The New York Superintendent let it be 


known that the full powers of the Insurance 
Department will be used in forcing the com- 
panies to operate on a sound basis. Proper 
rates are to be maintained and frequent in- 
vestigations will be made to insure the com- 
plete solvency of the companies. Moreover, 
the companies themselves showed the realiza- 
tion that they can no longer afford to write 
recklessly by deciding that they would dis- 
continue writing fleet cab risks. This action 
means that several thousand taxicabs will be 
operating without protection required under 
the highway law and will find it difficult to 
secure such protection. 

One phase of the situation remains in just 
as bad shape as ever. It is the position of the 
claimants for personal injuries on 
damages against those taxicab companies which 
were insured by the mutuals who have gone 
Unless 


property 


into liquidation through insolvencies. 
prompt court action, as Superintendent Beha 
wishes, can be the the 
claimants anything prac- 
tically nil. 


secured, chances of 


recovering will be 


Casualty and Surety Club to Meet 
November 12 

The Casualty & Surety Club ef New York 
will hold its annual banquet meeting at the 
Hotel Astor in that city on the evening of 
November 12. Frank E. Law, 
the club, is in charge of the arrangements and 
announces that the speaker of the night will 
be William B. Burruss, consultant of 
Washington, D. C., address the 
gathering on the subject of “Shakespeare 
the Salesman.” The report of the nominating 
committee will be made at the meeting. 


secretary of 


sales 


who will 


Radio Device to Check Bank Robberies 

Des MorneEs, Iowa, November 2.—The new 
device with which Station WHO, Bankers 
Life Company, can sound an alarm in the 
office of every sheriff in Iowa was given its 
initial tryout Monday night with highly satis- 
factory results, George Kuhns, president of 
the company, said. A gong sounded in the 
studio of the radiocasting station was heard 
from Sioux Falls, S. D., to Moline, IIll., and 
thirty-one telegrams were received within 


fifteen minutes stating that the gong “came 
in” loud and strong. 





George L. Truitt Goes With Aetna 

George L. Truitt of Chicago has decided to 
enter the production field in Chicago and has 
gone into the A*tna Life general agency in 
that city. Mr. Truitt recently retired as vice- 
president and general manager of the North- 
western Casualty and Surety of Milwaukee. 
He plans to give most of his time to business 
and salary savings life insurance, without, 
however, neglecting other insurance lines. He 
is an expert in casualty lines and plans to be- 
come an all around insurance producer. 

Mr. Truitt started in the insurance business 
with the Travelers and became a_ casualty 
manager of that company in Chicago. Next 
he was manager of the casualty department 
for Marsh and McClennan in the same city, 
finally becoming one of the executives of the 
Northwestern Casualty and Surety, from 
which he retired when the Union Indemnity of 
New Orleans purchased the company. 


Goes to Los Angeles for Indemnity In- 
surance Company of North America 

E. F. Holmes has resigned his position as 
vice-president and manager of the Home Ac- 
cident Insurance Company, Little Rock, Ark., 
to become manager of the Los Angeles branch 
of the Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America. He will take up his new duties 
about December 1, leaving Little Rock the 
middle of this month to visit the home office 
of the Indemnity of North America. 

Mr: Holmes has been with the Home since 
1912 with the exception of three years, from 
1916 to 1919, when he was State agent of the 
Insurance Company of North America. In 
1919 he hecame manager of the Home Acci- 
dent in New Orleans, three years later being 
called to the home office to become manager 
and vice-president. 

Findings of Master in Associated 
Employers’ Case 
Special Master A. H. Rodenberg, who took 


testimony in the case regarding the receiver-_ 


ship of the Associated Employers Reciprocal, 
has decided practically all the points involved 
in the hearings in favor of the plaintiff, the 
Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Company and 
the receiver, James W. Gullet. The award to 
the plaintiff included the rejection of the claims 
of Sherman & Ellis for some $400,000. 

The Sherman & Ellis claim includes the sum 
of $250,000 management commissions which 
were relinquished in 1924 n order to make a 
solvent statement which would get by the in- 
surance department. Later Sherman & Ellis 
endeavored to save this sum by repudiation. 
The master’s rep’ort upholds the effectiveness 
of the relinquishment. 

The relinquishment was made in this way. 
The idea was that a present asset was needed 
to make the assets equal the liabilities. This 
was done by the establishment of a trust fund 
as a receptacle for future commissions, since 
Sherman & Ellis had already collected their 
management commissions on premiums col- 
lected. The trust fund set down as an asset 
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ISSUES FOURTH VOLUME OF NEw 
YORK REPORT 
Assessment and Co-operative Companies 
Dealt With 

New York State Superintendent of In- 
surance James A. Beha will issue early this 
week the fourth and last volume of his 1925 
report to the legislature. This volume deals 
with all assessment or co-operative insurance 
organizations authorized in New York, and ip. 
cludes life and casualty associations, fraternal 
orders or societies, and co-operative fire cor. 
porations. 

On January 1, 1925, there were 19 assess. 
ment life and casualty associations reporting 
total assets of $7,751,650, which was a gain 
of $757,436, and liabilities of $4,587,770, an 
increase of $476,943 over the year previous, 

The income of this class of associations for 
the year 1924 was $5,045,380, and the disburse. 
ments $5,342,000. Of the last amount, $3,910, 
093 was for claims or other payments to mem- 
bers. 

The business of these associations is largely 
in New York State, and at the beginning of 
1925 covered 333,708 certificates for $165,336, 
992 insurance in force. 

Fraternal orders to the number of 78 had 
assets of $408,362,924, which was a gain of 
$32,128,648, and liabilities of $134,472,844, an 
increase of $16,308,882 over the year previous. 

The income of fraternal! orders authorized 
in New York during 1924 was $142,294.746, 
claims and other payments to members 
$76,117,557, other disbursements $25,968,321. 

These _ fraternal 5,385,460 
certificates to the amount of $6,608,450,782, of 
which 542.550 certificates for $432,980,037 was 
New York business. 

Co-operative fire companies to the number 
of 165, on January 1, 1925, showed assets of 
$3,210,467, liabilities of $1,641,464, income for 
1924 $4,445,133, losses paid $2.415,531, 


orders carried 


vear 
total dishursements $4.117,452, and risks in 
force $839,.767,407. This class of fire in- 


surance is confined to New York state out- 
side of the metropolitan area. 


Bankers’ Blanket Bonds 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator] 

I have just been reading with a good deal 
of interest the articles entitled “Notes om 
Selling Bankers’ Blanket Bonds,” by John J. 
Iago of the Fidelity & Deposit Company, not 
only because Mr. Iago and I were associated 
together in the Chicago office of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Company some 
years ago, but because the articles themselves 
are very well written and generally instructive. 

As one who is partictlarly interested m 
blanket bonds, I have felt that for some time 
there was an absolute lack of anv real written 
information on the subject either authentic 
enough or clear enough to be useful in the de- 
velopment of underwriters, sales force, ett. 

Therefore, if you actually intend to reorint 
these articles, together with any others that 
vou may have published in the past in. booklet 
form, I wish you would advise me, in order 
that we can apply for same. 

Yours very truly, 
Kennetu H. Woon, 
alt pean ES: 
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was really not an asset at all, the trouble be 
ing that it was never filed as one. 
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Novem) Dacia 


nation Report on American Casualty 
Pennsylvania Insurance Department has 
ted an examination of the American 


Exami 
The 


comple : F © 
Casualty of Reading, made as of June 30, 1925. 
a? 


In part, the report states: 

The net results of the examination show total 
$2,255,310, with present and accrued 
liabilities of $1,300,109, leaving a surplus as 
regards policyholders of $925,200. This result 
hows the company to be in excellent financial 
condition, which is due mainly to the conserva- 
. and sane plan of operation that has been 
ot since the incorporation of the com- 


assets Of 


1 i 
ie The books and records are in excellent 
ue and all facts necessary tor a complete 
N) . . . HB 
p ination are easily access- 


shaustive exam 
- er company is well managed and the 
stockholders should be grateful for the zealous 
method in which their investment has been sax e- 
oyarded, while the policyholders’ interests are 


treated ina fair and impartial manner. Claims 
are paid promptly on submission of proper 
S 


proofs of loss. 


Honor President F. H. Burns 

The field organization of the Maryland Cas- 
walty Company, Baltimore, has decided to pay 
tribute to President F. Highlands Burns for his 
fve years as leader of their company. The 
tribute will take the form of a special drive for 
hysiness lasting for five weeks, the dates being 
irom November 9 to December 12 inclusive. 
Phi! Braniff of Oklahoma has been appointed 
leader in the Western district and Charles W. 
Perry, head of the Eastern division in this 


drive. 


F, W. Lafrentz Heads Brooklyn Riding 
and Driving Club 

Ferdinand W. Lafrentz, president of the 
American Surety Company of New York, has 
been chosen president of the Riding and Driv- 
ing Club of Brooklyn. Mr. Lafrentz was for- 
merly treasurer of that club. He is well known 
in the business world, holding high positions in 
several businesses, besides being a figure in 
several of the best clubs, and a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


May Introduce Monopolistic State Fund 
Bill in Virginia 

Ricumonp, Va., October 20.—There is 
strong likelihood that a bill will be introduced 
in the Virginia general assembly, when it 
convenes in biennial next January, 
providing for a monopolistic State fund for 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 

A group of mine owners in Southwest Vir- 
ginia, who are dissatisfied with present com- 
pensation rates, are said to be back of the 
movement. They are gathering statistics on 
premiums and losses, an extra clerical force 
having been sent to the Virginia Industrial 
Commission to compile necessary data. 


session, 


—The American Surety Company announces the 
appointment of A. A, Moyer to be in charge of con- 
tract bond production in the company’s production 
“partment at the home office, 100 Broadway. Mr. 
Moyer has been manager of the maturity and re- 


newal division of the department. 


accounting 


NEW MOVEMENT AFOOT 


May Organize Against Government 
Interference in Business 


ALL INDUSTRIES INVOLVED 


Not Started by Insurance Men But They 
Are Watching Carefully—Meeting 
on December 1 

One of the most important business move- 
ments yet witnessed in this country has been 
launched by interests identified with practically 
every type of commerce and industry carrying 
on operations in the United States. This for- 
ward step has taken the form of an organ- 
ization, still in its embryonic stages, which will 
have for its aim a determmation to keep the 
government out of private enterprise. 

At a meeting held in Washington, D. C., re- 
various firms and 
corporations debated ways and means by which 
to combat inimical legislation. It was pointed 
out that about 50,000 bills, many of them dan- 


cently, representatives of 


gerous to the theory of unhampered private busi- 
ness, are being introduced each year in the 
State Legislatures and in Federal government. 
Business men have become thoroughly aroused 
over the situation and allege that they are be- 
ing regulated out of existence or are being so 
fettered by government red tape that it is im- 
possible for them to so conduct their opera- 
tions as to obtain a fair profit. 

Another gathering is to be held in Washing- 
ton on December 1 and this time it will take 
the form of a monster mass meeting at which 
all the arguments against government interfer- 
ence in will be marshalled and at 
which, it is probable, some definite kind of an 
organization will be originated. It is planned 
to have several speakers of national prominence 
and an effort will probably be made to have 
President Calvin Coolidge address those in at- 
tendance. 

Insurance executives are watching the move- 
ment against the government being in business 
very closely. At the last Washington meeting, 
F, Robertson Jones, secretary and treasurer of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Publicity Bureau, 
was an unofficial observer on behalf of the cas- 
ualty companies’ interests and he will also at- 
tend the December mass meeting. 

Insurance officials are glad that the movement 
has been started by other than insurance in- 
terests because, if insurance men had begun it, 
the action (however necessary) would have 
furnished new material with which demagogues 
would whet the public appetite against a great 
institution 


business 


Casualty Actuarial Meeting 
The annual meeting of the Casualty Actu- 
arial Society will be held at the Hotel Bel- 
mont, New York city, on November 18. The 
program arrangements are now going forward. 











—RicuMmonp, Va., November 2.—A_ convention 
examination of the Atlantic Life, of Richmond, be- 
gan to-day. The insurance departments of Virginia, 


Ohio and Texas are conducting the examination. 
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Lectures on Accident Prevention 

San Francisco, Cat., November 2.—In an 
effort to reduce compensation losses the So- 
ciety of Safety Engineers oi California are 
conducting a series of lectures on Accident 
Prevention for industrial foremen. The city 
officials have joined with the Society in the ef- 
fort and the meetings are being held in the 
chambers of the Board of Supervisors of the 
city and county of San Francisco. At the first 
meeting, 168 foremen were present, and at the 
second meeting there were more than 200, some 
of whom had traveled from seventy-five to 100 
miles to be present. Walter A. Chowen, man- 
ager of the California Inspection Rating 
Bureau, is chairman of the meetings. At each 
meeting there are certain provisions of the 
California compensation act reviewed. 


Standard Accident Will Open Boston 
Branch 

The Standard Accident Insurance Company 
is to open a branch office in Baltimore shortly, 
to write all kinds of casualty and surety busi- 
ness written by the company. James Bayless 
will be the manager of the new branch, which 
will he a service office for Maryland, Virginia 
and possibly West Virginia. The new branch 
office the Standard a system 
throughout the entire Eastern field, inasmuch 
as it already has offices in New York, Phila- 
delphia and Atlanta and will soon establish in 
3oston. Mr. Bayless was formerly with the 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Baltimore 
and has had a wide range of experience, espe- 
cially in surety lines. 


gives service 


E. A. Collins Honored 

Edward A. Collins, president of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference, and assistant 
secretary of the National Surety Company, 
was elected to the board of governors of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association at its 
meeting in Boston last week. Mr. Collins was 
elected out of a large field of candidates. 

Mr. Collins will attend the meeting of the 
association in Los Angeles next April, and will 
at that time probably call a conference of in- 
surance advertising interests the Pacific 
Coast. 


on 


Reversions and Life Interests 

Under the above title a course of lectures by 
Frank Lakeman Collins, Fellow of the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries, and actuary and secretary 
of the General Reversionary and Investment 
Company, has been published by Charles and 
Edwin Layton for the Institute. These lec- 
tures were designed for the graduates and 
senior students of the Institute of Actuaries 
and deal with legal aspects and actuarial as- 
pects of the subject, as well as with practical 
office administration Another subject em- 
braced in the course was funds in reversion. 
The book is thoroughly indexed and contains 
a comprehensive fund of information upon the 
general topics of reversion and life interests. 
It may be secured at $3 per copy through The 
Spectator Company. 
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Where a fire means ruin, 


the Hartford Agent wins out 


A fire loss in a big storage warehouse means 
business ruin. Insurance will pay the loss, but 
it cannot restore the vanished prestige, the old 
sense of security on which a warehouse builds 
its business. 

The Hartford Agent can offer to the owner 
of a storage warehouse a much appreciated 
service—a thorough and complete survey by 
the Hartford Fire Prevention Engineers. This 
service gets business, where friendship or sales- 
manship fail. 

Fire Prevention service is one of the things 
that make a Hartford connection one of con- 
stantly growing value. 


HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn. oo 

The Hartford Fire Insurance Companyand_ }' 

the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Com- 

pany write practically every form of insur- 
ance except life 





What Do You Sell} 


Service, Company, or Policy ] 
—which? 
ICN s 
All three are insportant, of course. But to 
our mind the policy is especially so. If you 


agree that the actual contract itself is deserving 
of careful attention and comparison on the 
part of the agent, we invite you to consider 
seriously the United Life policy, “A Policy 
You Can Sell.” 
Any natural death...... .cesecece $5,000 
Any accidental death..... ........ 10,000 
Certain accidental deaths. . 
Accident Benefits $50 per WEEK. 
Also Disability Income, Waiver of 
Premiums, etc. 





ALL IN ONE POLICY 











If there is an opportunity open in your town, 
our Vice-President, Mr. Eugene E. Reed, will 
tell you all about it. Writehim direct—and 
directly. 


UNITED LIFE 


AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


Concord 


New Hampshire 
[| Inquire! ] 

















AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


By AMBROSE RYDER 
A NEW, COMPLETE, STANDARD TREATISE 


Ideal for Agents, Brokers, Adjusters and Underwriters. 
A Handy Reference Book for all Fields of Automobile 
Insurance. 


Covering this unique and ideally arranged book The Eastern 
Underwriter says it is ‘‘Written in his best and cleverest vein 
by one of the country’s leading experts on the subject.” ; 

This excellent reference and text-book has been written in 
non-technical language, to fill a long-felt need for some standard 
work on automobile insurance—a book that will be of use to 
the man in the field as well as the man in the office. This book 
will save endless correspondence between the agent and the 
home office on matters pertaining to special coverages, policy 
features, how to insure unusual risks, fleet rating, etc. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 
THERE ARE MORE THAN 20 DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE PROTECTION? 


These and many other matters are carefully explained in 


AUTOMCBILE INSURANCE 


A separate chapter is devoted to SALES METHODS in use 
by successful agents and brokers in various parts of the country. 

A prominent claims man has said: “I have read Automobile 
Insurance and it has given me a better understanding of some 
automobile insurance problems than I was able to gather 
during many years of practical claims experience.” 

It is an ideal book for young people in insurance offices, who 
are anxious to broaden their knowledge of automobile insurance. 


LEND THEM A HELPING HAND! 
Price per copy, $3.75 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Be ee 
EXAMINING UNDERWRITERS’ 
MEETING 


oll DeWitt and C. C. Dominge Enliven 


Carr ; 
First Fall Session 


The Examining Underwriters Association of 
Xew York got off to a flying start at its first 
fall meeting recently, with C. C. Dominge, 
assistant secretary of the Great American Fire 
Insurance Company, and Carroll De Witt, as- 
cistant United States manager of the Fred S. 
Taines companies, as speakers of the evening. 
“As is usual, Mr. De Witt’s speech flavored 
largely of memories, chiefly concerning amus- 
ing incidents in connection with many years’ 
experience as an after-dinner speaker all over 
the country. But he soon became serious, and 
warned the examiners not to fall into routine 
habits, but to examine each risk individually, 
and to remember that each report may mean 
the result of many days or even months’ work 
on the part of the reporting agent. He pointed 
out that the company must have business, and 
that the examiner should be careful to weed 
out only had business, but be sure to do that. 

Mr. Dominge commented upon construction 
methods as he noted them during his recent 
visit to Europe. He pointed out the obvious 
advantages, from a fire prevention standpoint, 
of dwellings that practically know no wood in 
floors, ceilings or staircases. He said that fire 
doors are unknown there because there is no 
need for them. Mr. Dominge commented at 
some length upon European conditions in a 
recent issue of THE SPECTATOR. 

George U. Tompers Heads Baltimore 

American 

Mp., October 30.—George U. 
Tompers, of New York, has been made presi- 
dent of the Baltinrore American Insurance 
Company, to succeed John C. Distler, Jr., who 
has resigned. Mr. Distler had held the presi- 
dency since 1908. Mr. Tompers became vice- 
president of the company a little more than a 
year ago when interests identified with the Na- 
tional Liberty Insurance Company took over 
the ownership of the Baltimure organization. 

The Baltimore American Insurance Company, 
ff New York, has been incorporated under the 
New York State Laws with a paid-in capital 
of $1,000,000. and a like amount contributed 
wrplus. It will take over the business of the 
Baltimore American, of Baltimore, as fast as 
the various State laws can be complied with, 
® that the older company will eventually be 
liquidated. 


BALTIMORE, 


Gulf Fire Licensed in Texas 
Astin, TEx., November 2.—License to do 
business in Texas was granted by the Texas 
Department of Insurance to the Gulf Fire In- 
surance Company of Dallas, with capital stock 
ot $250,000, and $125,000 surplus. The in- 
“rporators are: George W. Jalonick, Sr., 
George W. Jalonick, Jr., and T. R. Mansfield. 
These incorporators are also connected with 


the Republic Fire Insurance Company of 
Dallas, 


This company is to be a subsidiary of the 
to write the excess business. 


he cs 
\epublic and is 


PERSONAL TOUCH WANTED 


Advertising Men Urged to Get into 
the Field 


TRADE PAPERS BOOSTED 


W. W. Ellis Made Vice-President of In- 
surance Ad Conference—Next Meet- 
ing in Philadelphia 
[By a Starr CORRESPONDENT] 


Two things stand out rather sharply in the 
proceedings of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference at its meeting last week in Boston. 
One was the almost unanimous opinion of all 
the speakers that advertising departments must 
take steps to train agents in effective means 
for the use of advertising if they expect re- 
sults. It was pointed out that a serious pro- 
portion of the advertising sent out by all 
classes of companies is entirely wasted, due to 
the ignorance of the agents to whom it is sent. 
Personal contact between the agents and the 
advertising departments was strongly recom- 
mended. The success of W. W. Ellis, sales 
promotion manager of the Commercial Union 
Assurance Company, and one or two others 
in that sort of activity, was pointed to as an 
example of the efficacy of such means. 

The second high point in the meeting was 
the boosts which the trade insurance journals 
got. 
profoundly shocked when Harry Messinger of 
Everett, and Grover F. Miller of 
Racine, Wis., both agents, who were invited to 
speak, heartily endorsed trade paper 
tising. Except on this point these two men 
both thought along lines paralleling those of 
most of the men present—hence the shock. 


A number of advertising managers were 
Mass., 


adver- 


One of the important actions was the pas- 
sage of a resolution calling for an investiga- 
tion of house organs through the medium of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 
John Marshall Helcombe, Jr., manager of the 
Bureau, was on the program, and called at- 
tention to the need for such work. 

The next meeting of the Conference is to 
be in Philadelphia next spring. 

W. N. Ellis, who was in charge of the excel- 
lent program, was elected vice-president, suc- 
ceeding E. L. 
of his change of status to Class B membership. 
John G. Mays, Royal In- 


demnity Company, resigned the chairmanship 


Sullivan, who resigned hecause 
secretary of the 


of the public relations committee on account 
of the pressure of work at his office, and this 
fell to Crosby, Jr., of the 
7Etna Insurance Company. 


post George F. 

The Conference banauet was held Tuesday 
evening at the Copley-Plaza hotel, the 
wick being unable to supply facilities at a rea- 


3runs- 


sonable price. The entertainment was ar- 
ranged by E. L. Sullivan, and was highly di- 
verting. Perhaps the most interesting skit 


was enacted by Luther B. Little, supervisor 
of publications of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, and Leon Soper, advertising 
manager of the Phcenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. Respectively, they took the 
parts of a prospect who wanted $100,000 of 
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HEADS TORNADO ASSOCIATION 


A. G. Martin Elected—Bridging the Gap 
Considered 


Alfred G. Martin, of the Northern of Lon- 
don, was elected president of the Eastern Tor- 
nado Insurance Association at the annual meet- 
ing of that body last Friday. Other officers 
elected were: F. D. Layton, of the National 
of Hartford, vice-president; G. F. Hayden, of 
the Continental, secretary, and the executive 
committee consisting of L. J. Borland, of the 
Great American; H. H. Clutia, of the West- 
chester; John Kremer, of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America; F. W. Koeckert, of 
the Commercial Union, and G. A. Russell of 
the Hartford Fire. 

A committee was appointed to consider the 
revision of rates on fire-proof buildings and to 
report its findings to the executive committee. 
The question of “bridging the gap” in tying up 
the tornado cover with fire policies came up 
for discussion in the report of the committee 
in charge of that matter and was referred back 
to that committee for further consideration. 


Conference on Conditions in New York 

Representatives of companies writing the 
great majority of fire business in New York 
city were present at an informal conference, 
held last Wednesday in the assembly room of 
the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
for the purpose of discussing fire underwrit- 
ing conditions in that city. 

Afier a general statement of conditions 
found existing which were not along the lines 
of good practices and constituted disturbing 
factors in the underwriting business had been 
given, there was a full discussion of the pre- 
vailing evils. As a result, all present pledged 
strict adherence to the rules and rates of the 
Fire Insurance Exchange and the interpreta- 
tion of them as made py the exchange com- 
mittee having authority. The assurance was 
expressed that similar pledges would be made 
by all companies and offices operating in New 
York. 


Results of Royal Examination 

The United States branch of the Royal In- 
surance Company of Liverpool shows a net 
surplus of $5,893,401, according to the report 
made by the New York Insurance Department 
following its examination of the company’s 
affairs as of March 31. The report shows the 
net premiums for the fifteen months from 
January I, 1924, to March 31, 1925, to have 
been $20,056,226. The statement listed assets 
of $23,055,380 and liabilities $18,061,988, in- 
cluding $2,289,398 for unadjusted losses and 
$15,211,604 for unearned premiums, giving a 
net surplus as above. 








life insurance, and a Hebrew agent who tried 
assiduously to avoid selling it. 

A number of delegates remained in Boston 
to attend the sessions of the Direct Mails Ad- 
vertising Association, which convened there 
the latter part of the week. 
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LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary WELLS T. BASSETT, Secretary 
JANUARY Ist, 1925, STATEMENTS 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, Organized 1855. 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS 8 
$15,123,531.91 $8,536,871.80 $3,000,000 $3,586,660.11 UnPLUSe.see.eeoate 
THE eer FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CoO., Orgonian’ 1853 
$5,474,032.20 $3,213,098 ,000, $1,260,934.06 $2,250,934.0¢ 
MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, Organized 1854 
$4,175,490.93 $2,575,127.95 $600,000 $1,000,362.98 $1,600,362.98 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO., Organized 1866 
$5,252,813.31 $3,751,385.75 000,000 $501,427.56 $1,501,427.56 


HEAD OFFICES: NEWARK, N. J. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DEPARTMENT OFF pei 
Western Department, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, WAITE BLIVEN, Vice-Pres. and Manager. 

General Agents for ieamne Territory: 
Florida, Loren H. Green, Jacksonville; Maryland, Poor & Alexander, Baltimore; Texas, Cravens, Dargan & Co., Houston. 
LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 
fic Department, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. W. W. and E. @. POTTER, Managers 
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OUTLINES OF BURGLARY INSURANCE 


A Standard English Work by 
F. D. McMillan and F. J. Woodroof 
In this excellent book, now in its second edition, the history of burglary insurance and rates 
is sketched; definitions and some leading cases are presented; and the principles and prac- 
tice of burglary underwriting are clearly described. 
Among the chapter — are the following:— 


Contents of Private Dwellings Surveying: Protection of Doors and Windows 
Insurance of Valuables, “Objets d‘Art” Burglary and Housebreaking Claims 
and Collections Larceny Claims 
Flats and Flat Inspecting Endorsements 
Business Premises Moral Hazard 
Miscellaneous Risks 


a ices also give the Larceny Act, 1916; the Innkeepers’ Act and Innkeepers’ Policy. 
Surveyors’ Report Form. There is a copious Index. 
Rohiied insurance underwriters, agents and brokers can gain much information from this 
book. Price $5.00 
The Spectator Company 


Selling Agents NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 











THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
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_LONDON& ; 


LANCASHIRE 
INSURANCE CO. ) 


LTD. 
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New York Department: 
57 and 59 William Street 


A. G. McILWAINE, Jr., Manager 


















Valuable Information Free 


For a limited time The Spectator Company, upon request, 
will send free of charge to any life company or agent in the 
United States or Canada copy of a pamphlet of great value to 
life insurance men, entitled The Business Builder Service. 
This publication explains in detail the most effective business 
getting as well as business holding plan yet devised, and any 
company or agent not conversant with the plan should send 
for a copy of The Business Builder Service at once. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 

















FIRE AND LIFE 


~ ASSURANCE CORPORATION, La. 


General ccident 










PHILADELPHIA 


FREDERICK RICHA2DSON, United States Manager’ 
GENERAL BUILDING, 4m & WALNUT STS. 
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C. EB. Clarke, President J. R. Anthony, Jr. Secretary 
CAPITAL STOCK, $206,700.00 


PENINSULAR CASUALTY COMPANY 


General Offices: Physicians Building, Jacksonville, Fla, 
Accident and Health Insurance Commercial and Industrial 

















Great American 
Insurance Company 


so NewYork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


pene * Panes 1,1925 


$12, 500.000.00 


Scnnve FOR ALLY OTHER LIABILITIES 


21. 338, -19 


ET SURPLU 


14, 337, 235. 32 
48.176.197.51 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$164,897,335.64 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$26,837,235.32 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


PACIFIG DEPARTMENT 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Cc. R. STREET, Vice-President 
. L. LERCH, Manager 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 14 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK—Wnm. H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 15 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—George L. West, Manager, 220 Sansome Street 
CHICAGO—Wmm. H. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


Consider New Rule.—The Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific is considering a 
new rule on the subject of general agency ap- 
pointments in Pacific Coast territory before 
its semi-annual meeting which is being held 
in Santa Cruz, California, on November 5. 
The executive committee, which has been at- 
tempting to solve the controversy, which has 
threatened at times to disrupt the entire 
Board, announced that it would try to get 
the action of the entire membership after ad- 
mitting that it could come to no agreement. 
In the meantime, the thirty charges which 
were filed against various company members 
are being held in abeyance, it being recog- 
nized that to try these cases would result in 
further antagonisms. The controversy grew 
out of general agency appointments in Seattle 
and other points in the northwest territory, 
members claiming for the past two years that 
such appointments were subterfuge excess 
commission arrangements. 

Atlas Assurance Case—The Atlas As- 
surance is still outside of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific despite the efforts 
of the Insurance Brokers Exchange to en- 
deavor to bring about an agreement with the 
Board to permit its readmittance. The brokers 
fear that the San Francisco business will be- 
come unsettled, and, having no interest in the 
matter which brought about the resignation 
of the Atlas several months ago, are urging 
the Board to settle the difficulties solely for 
the purpose of stabilizing the local situation. 
They pleaded that Manager Frank Devlin had 
intimated that if he were restricted in his 
relations with the Board brokers of San Fran- 
cisco he would employ salaried solicitors. The 
result was “relief’’ granted by the Board to 
the brokers, a condition, too, which is not 
altogether satisfactory in the minds of under- 
writers. The producing organizations of the 
State are to meet with the Board. 

To Represent Pacific Board.—A. H. Gun- 
nison, chief rater for the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific has been delegated by 
the Board to represent it before the meeting 
to be held in New York this week by rep- 
tesentatives of the South-Eastern Underwriters 














FIRE INSURANCE TOPICS 


( 
{ 
{ 
( 
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Association, the Western Union, and _ the 
Eastern Union to discuss proposed changes in 
the use and occupancy forms. 

Commercial Union Building Sale—A re- 
port is current in San Francisco that the Com- 
mercial Union has sold the California-Com- 
mercial Union Building which was built by 
the two companies two years ago to the Bank 
of Italy of San Francisco for a sum said 
to be in excess of $2,000,000. 

Educational Lectures Start—The first of 
a series of educational lectures under the aus- 
pices of the Insurance Brokers Exchange is 
to be held November 17. The lecture will he 
Jewell Alexander, prominent in- 
surance attorney of California on the subject 
of “The Fallen Building Clause and Earth- 
quake Insurance.” 


given by 


New Orleans News-Letter 

New Orteans, La., October 30.—F. G. Tup- 
per, general agent, successor to Frence & Tup- 
per, announces the appointment as special agent 
of E. W. Stadler. 

Mr. Stadler has been in the employ of French 
& Tupper for several years as examiner and 
1s well qualified to perform, with profit to the 
firm and credit to himself, the duties of his 
new position. 

Mr. Stadler is a Biloxi, Miss., boy, and was 
a local agent in that thriving town prior to 
entering the office of French & Tupper. 

O’Hacerty. 

Olmsted & Olmsted Expanding Agency 

Des Mornes, Iowa, November 2.—Olmsted 
& Olmsted, Incorporated, announce the pur- 
chase of the insurance business of John P. 
Murphy, formerly associated with Clancy, But- 
ters and Lawrence, and A. T. Roddy, who 
plans to retire from the insurance business. 

The Olmsted company has purchased three 
agencies in the past twelve months. The offi- 
cers are E. S. Olmsted, president; G. H. Olm- 
sted, vice-president, and M. S. Hammond, 
secretary. 

G. H. Olmsted will depart for Baltimore, 
Md., on November 14 for two weeks of in- 
tensive work in the home office of the Mary- 
land Casualty Company. 


MISSISSIPPI FIRE EXAMINATION 


Surplus Greatly Reduced—Mismanagement 
Charged 


A report of the Mississippi Fire of Jack- 
son in a convention examination made by the 
States of Mississippi, Alabama and Arkansas 
charges that the affairs of the company have 
been badly mismanaged, owing to lack of 
knowledge of the fire insurance business on the 
part of the management. There is expressed, 
however, a reasonable hope that the company 
will be able to get back on a sound basis and 
operate at a profit in the future inasmuch as 
several changes for the better have already 
been made in the management. 

During the first six months of this year, the 
Mississippi wrote $385,034 gross premiums and 
canceled $252,972, thet heavy cancellation being 
necessary to get a great deal of undesirable lia- 
bility off the books. The net premiums dur- 
ing this period were $73,830. The company’s 
total income was $112,085, its net losses $232,- 
891. Its admitted assets ran to $760,398 and 
the reserve for unearned premiums was fixed 
by the Library Bureau at $285,565. Surplus 
was shown to be $36,102. 

The Mississippi Fire’s disbursements ex- 
ceeded its income by $63,205 during 1924, and 
during the first half of 1925 the disbursements: 
were $225,014 in excess of its income last 
year. A large item representing overdue agency 
balances and reinsurance due from compamies 
which have failed was charged off by the com- 
pany and the examiners feel there is little 
possibility of recovering this money. 

According to the examiners payments of 
dividends in 1923 and 1924 of Io per cent were 
made without any profits justifying this move 
in view of the fact that the surplus had been 
reduced from $368,000 to $35,000. Criticism 
was expressed as to the way the company had 
handled a loan of $65,000, the accounting de- 
partment having no knowledge of it until the 
canceled checks were returned front the bank. 
The erection of a new home office also was an 
unwise move, the upkeep being $6000 yearly 
with no allowance for depreciation as against 
a former yearly rental of $2000. The com- 
pleted examination showed the company with 
$72,472 outstanding in unpaid claims. 


—The National Electrical code for 1925 has been 
issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters; 
also regulations fer electric railway car houses and 
cars. 
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Home Office Buildings Capital and Surplus over $10,000,000.00 


We extend our sincere congratulations to 
‘President Butler and The Travelers on 
the tenth anniversary of his 
election as President 


Maryland Casualty Company 


F. Highlands Burns, President 



































SOUND SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 


TER. N. H. 


— 





PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT 
January |, 1925 


Cash Capital $ 2.250.000.00 
Assets 12.139,692.87 
Liabilities.except Capital: 6.21 7,1 12.36 
SurplustoPolicyholders 5.922.580.51 











HOME OFFICE: NEW YORK 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 
FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 


Even as history repeats itself, so year after 
year observance of “ROYAL” ethics per- 
petuates an unchallenged insurance record. 
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REDUCES CAPITAL 


Excelsior Fire Takes Step to Provide 
Surplus 

The stockholders of the Ixcelsior Insurance 
Company of Syracuse, N. Y., met last Wed- 
and voted to decrease the number of 
from 100,000 to 50,000, so as to provide 
a capital of $250,000 and a like amount sur- 
plus. The move was in accordance with the 
plans announced by the company’s directors 
last February, when the interests, headed by 
Frederick V. Bruns, took control. At that 
time the company had a capital of $200,000, 
consisting of 40,000 shares, and practically no 
surplus. Immediately the directors sold 
¢o,000 additional shares, already authorized, at 
par, with the understanding that later the 
$500,000 capital would be reduced to $250,000 
capital and $250,000 surplus. 

The Excelsior Fire has grown rapidly in 
the last half year. Before April 15, the com- 
pany reinsured all its business, but after that 
date it hegan taking risks on its own liability. 
It has increased its agents from thirty-four 
to seventy-eight, 95 per cent of whom own 
stock in the company. Robert C. Hosmer was 
secured as vice-president and general man- 
ager. The volume of business outside the big 
cities has gained satisfactorily. At present, 
the company is operating in New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, but contemplates ex- 
panding as soon as financial conditions will 


nesday 
shares 


allow it. 


COOK COUNTY BUREAU 


Clark J. Munn Made Manager of New Ad- 
justment Organization 

The Cook County Loss Adjustment Bureau 
will probably be in good working order by the 
first of the year. The committees of the 
Union and Western Insurance Bureau, which 
have charge of the organization of this 
bureau, have announced the election of off- 
cers and the adoption of a constitution. An 
executive committee which, with the manager, 
will have charge of the affairs of the bureau 
has heen appointed. 

The officers are: Charles R. 
Street, vice-president of the Great American: 


President, 


vice-president, Waite Bliven, vice-president of 
the Firemen's of Newark: Clarke 
J. Munn. 
G. Dugan, manager, Hartford Fire: John C. 
Harding, associate manager, Springfield Fire 
and Marine: W. L. Lerch, Great 
American; Walter D. Williams, 
Security of New Haven; Herbert A. Clark, 
assistant manager, Firemen’s of Newark; F. 
S. Danforth, assistant secretary, Millers’ Na- 
tional. The president and vice-president are 
members ex-officio. 


manager, 
On the executive committee are A. 


manager, 
manager, 


Mr. Munn assumed his duties the first of 
He is a man who, the committee 
feels, insures the success of the bureau. He 
has heen with the Western Adjustment and 
Inspection Company for twenty years, first 
as adjuster and recently as assistant manager 
of the head office in Chicago. 


this month. 


OKLAHOMA AGENTS MEET 
M. E. Williams Elected President—Mil- 
waukee Resolution Adopted 

The Oklahoma Association of Insurers held 
its annual convention at Tulsa on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, October 20 and 21. The constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the Association were 
amended to include the Milwaukee resolution, 
a resolution to this effect being proposed and 
passed unanimously. 

The Association also elected officers and an 
executive committee for the coming year. M. 
E. Williams, McAlester, was elected presi- 
dent; Jack Thayer, Blackwell, vice-president, 
and W. N. Stevens, Muskogee, secretary and 


treasurer. The new executive committee con- 


sists of J. Stuart Pearce, Tulsa, chairman; 
Charles Brice, McAlester; M. L. Bragdon, 


Muskogee; John Murray, Altus; J. F. Me- 
Cullough, Oklahoma City, and W. Lyle Dickey, 
Tulsa (ex officio). As the association has the 
policy of having regional vice-presidents, the 
president and committee will soon have a 
meeting to name them for this year. 

Only a few men spoke at this year’s meet- 
ing, practically all the talks being made by 
Oklahoma men. Among the speakers were A. 
G. Chapman of Louisville, Ky.; President W. 
Dickey; R. M. Eacock of Oklahoma 
Braniff, same city: Guy H. 


Lyle 
City: Thomas FE. 
Fuller, also of Oklahoma City. 

The most interesting talk was the one given 
by Mr. Chapman, who represented the Na- 
explained the prin- 
ciples for which the National Association 
stands in a clear manner. He said also that 
the American Agency system is the founda- 


tional Association. He 


tion on which agents base their claims to being 
independent business men. He iurther gave 
a discussion on the Chrysler-Palmetto plan. 
The paper read by Mr. Eacock was entitled 
“The Value of Organization,” and was 
crowded with valuable information. Thomas 
Braniff also brought out some interesting in- 
“Casualty 


” 


formation in talking on the subject, 
Lines—Development and Handling. 
Adjustments” was the 
Guy H. Fuller. 


“Tess 


subject discussed by 


George A. Clarke Resigns 

George A Clarke has resigned as secretary 
of the America Fore companies, it has been 
announced by [ernest Sturm, chairman of that 
Mr. Clarke has not yet given out his 
future plans. He has been in the insurance 
business all his life, starting in Atlanta. He 
was in the employ of the Southeastern Tariff 
Association, in Atlanta and Norfolk, and then 
the Southern department of the Queen until 
1900 when he came to New York. Mr. Clarke 
has since been in responsible positions in the 
Imperial, the Home and Continental, becoming 
secretary of all the companies in the America 


group. 


Fore group in January of this year. 


Hugh T. Seibels, J. C. Whittaker and W. L. 
De Pass, all of Columbia, S. C., have been appointed 
assistant managers of the Cotton Fire and Marine 
Underwriters, it has been announced by Edwin G. 
Seibels, general manager of that company. 
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RESIGNS CONSOLIDATED 
William Hare Will Confine Attentions to 
State Assurance in Future 
William Hare, of New York city, has re- 
signed ag United States manager of the Con- 
solidated Assurance Company, Ltd., of London, 
effective December 31, and his resignation has 
been accepted. Mr. Hare will now devote his. 
entire attention to the business of the State 
Assurance Company of Liverpool, of which he 

is also United States manager. 

Mr. Hare became United States manager for 
the State four years ago when the company 
had only a small volume of business. The 
United States business of the State is double 
now what it was then and is growing steadily, 
consequently the head office of that company 
expressed the desire that Mr. Hare give all 
his time to that company. 

L. Sinclair, general manager of the Con- 
solidated, is in New York city at present and 
will probably announce a successor to Mr. 
Hare before leaving for England. Mr. Hare 
took over the managership of the Consolidated 
when the State was doing only a small volume 
of business. The two companies are not com- 
petitors, as the Consolidated is a reinsurance 
company. 

Dinner to Hugh Lewis 

Hugh Lewis, general manager of the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe Insurance Com- 
pany, was tendered a dinner last Monday night 
by Sumner Ballard at his home, to East 7oth 
street. The guests included men prominent in 
insurance, organization heads, underwriters and 
others. 

Among those present were: 

Sir James A. M. Elder, K. B. E., Commis- 
sioner for Australia in the United States; Wil- 
fred Kurth, president of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters; C A. Nottingham, man- 
ager of the Liverpool and London and Globe: 
Clarence A. vice-president of the 
Home Insurance Company and president of the 
Union; Jesse S. Phillips, general manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters; A. Duncan Reid, president of 
the Globe Indemnity Company; Ernest Sturm, 
chairman of the board of the Continental In- 
surance Company; Frederick Richardson, 
United States manager of the General Accident 
Corporation; F. Gordan, 
deputy Superintendent of Insurance; Edson S. 
Lott, president of the United States Casualty 
Company and president of the Insurance In- 
stitute of America, Inc., and George W. Blos- 
som, of Fred S. James & Co., Chicago. 


Ludlum, 


Assurance Daniel 


New York Blue Goose Dinner 
The New York Pond of the Ancient and 
Tlonorable Order of the Blue Goose will hoid 
its first dinner of this season at the Drug and 
Chemical Club, Monday, November 9. Urbain 
T_edoux, better known as Mr. Zero, will speai-. 
There will also be entertainment and initiation. 


Precautions against freezing of fire extinguishing 
appliances are contained in a folder recently issued by 
the National Fire Protection Association. 
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COMPANIES WIN 


Kansas Rate Case Decided in Their 
Favor 


FINDINGS OF MASTER UPHELD 


Investment Profits Held Not Applicable to 
Rate Charges—New Trial Asked 
by State 

Topeka, Kan., October 30.—The fire insur- 
ance companies won a sweeping victory over 
the State in the order of Judge J. A. McClure 
of the Shawnee county district court in the 
Kansas fire rate case. The court sustained the 
findings of Gilbert Frith, master, in every 
particular and thus upheld most of the conten- 
tions which the companies presented in making 
the fight against the order to reduce fire rates 
in this State. 

The State has filed a motion for a new trial 
and has announced that if this is overruled it 
will prosecute an appeal to the supreme court. 

The opinion of the court comprises twenty- 
five typewritten pages and goes into the two 
main points of the case quite exhaustively. The 
court approved the rulings that the State had 
the right to fix rates and upheld the State's 
contention that the methods which were adopted 
in the order reducing rates was proper and 
legal. The court also upheld the State’s con- 
tention that the tornado rates were too high 
and these were ordered reduced. It also up- 
held the State in the contention that the com- 
panies could not add 3 per cent for a conflagra- 
tion hazard to fire rates and 10 per cent for a 
catastrophe hazard for tornado rates. 

But on the great questions involving nearly 
three million dollars of fire premiums the com- 
panies won in every instance. There were tivo 
main points involved in this case, the alloca- 
tion of the capital and surplus of the com- 
panies and the question of how to compute un- 
derwriting profits and whether or not invest- 
ment profits should be considered in making 
fire insurance rates. The court held that the 
capital and surplus of the insurance companies 
were not investments in the business but pro- 
tection to the policyholders and therefore could 
not be allocated. The court held that the in- 
vestment profits were not a part of the insur- 
ance business and could not be considered in 
rate making and it also held that the earned pre- 
mium and incurred loss method of computing 
underwriting profits should be sustained. 

In discussing the allocation of the capital and 
surplus the court said: 

The scheme of attempting separate alloca- 
tions of the capital and surplus of the individual 
companies and basing a rate on a common re- 
turn thereon is not proper, as to do so would 
necessarily result in varying rate schedules or 
charges. The insurance companies insist that 
their capital and surplus does not represent an 
investment in the business but only constitutes 
a fund securing their obligations. The use to 


which plaintiff's capital and surplus is employed 
is vastly different than that of an ordinary 
utility which invests its money in physical 
equipment. 

From the foregoing observations and many 
more which might be made it is apparent that 


‘ceived from such service. 
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In a former issue of THE SpEcrAtor, refer- 
ence was made to the widespread public de- 
mand for the Fire Insurance Pocket Index and 
a sample list of various classes of policyhold- 
ers, subscribers to that publication, was printed. 
The list included railroads, national banks, 
savings banks, trust companies, building and 
loan associations, private bankers and_ stock- 
brokers, manufacturers, contractors, lawyers, 


THE CEDAR FALLS NATIONAL BANIK. 


CAPITAL $100,000.00 


SURPLUS & UNDIVIDED PROFITS $50.000.00 


ASSOCIATED INSTITUTION 


CEDAR FALLS TRUST CO. 


CEDAR Fans, loya 


The Spectater Co.. 
135 William Street 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 


In reply to your letter of the 13th of May will say that 
our Mortgage Loan Department finds it very necessary to have your 





merchants, mortgage companies, auditors in 

S, in- 
vestment companies, general publishers, public 
officials, credit-rating institutions, and many 


other important businesses. 


Many fire insurance companies, agents, gen- 
eral agents and brokers widely and wisely dis. 
tribute the Fire Insurance Pocket Index go as 


to reach thousands of customers. 


companies could be persuaded to act concert. 


May 19, 1925 


F B.MILLER, Prestaent 
ROGER LEAVITT, VicePreg 


W.H.MERNER,Vice Pres,& Counse: 


Cc. A.ROWND, Vice-Pres 
H. C. SMITH, Cashier 
JU.J.KYHL, ASS Cashier 


Fire Insurance Pocket Index at hand at all times to look up the 
standing of fire insurance companies when loans are made. 


We do not have an insurance department, letting customers 
place their insurance wherever they desire, providing the company 
is in a good financial condition. 


In making loans 411 fire insurance 


policies are made payable to us as.our interests may appear. 


You can, tnerefore, readily see wnat a great nelp your fire 


insurance pocket index is to us. 


Yours respectfully, 


President 


FBM: DEW 


the plan of allocating the capital and surplus 
of the insurance companies to Kansas for the 
purpose of basing a rate of return thereon is 
not tenable. 

In discussing the underwriting profits and 
profits from investments of the companies, the 
court said: 

Underwriting is the primary business of in- 
surance companies. There is no necessary re- 
lation between that portion of the plaintiff's 
business relating solely to indemnifying fire or 
other losses and the investment of moneys re- 
The insurance and 
investment activities are distinct and separate 
undertakings ano are neither united in prin- 
ciple or practice. A loss or profit may occur 
in either without affecting the other. The dis- 
tinctive character of each requires that they 
should be regarded separately. It is the under- 
writing activity with which the public is con- 
cerned and for which they pay their premiums. 
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proved Adjusters 


The National 


resolutions : 


The following motion also was passed by the 
executive committee to make the above resolu- 


tions effective: 


Whereas, The purpose of insurance is to its 
demnify the insured, all losses should be equit- 
ably and efficiently adjusted in accordance with 
that purpose; and 

Whereas, Local agents, brokers and pf 
ducers of business should in no case receive 
any benefit through the adjustment of any !oss; 


therefore be it 


3oard of Fire Underwriters 
at a meeting last Friday took an important 
step in the improvement of fire loss adjust- 
ments by unanimously adopting the following 
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TAKES ON ADJUSTMENTS 
National Board Will Maintain List of Ap- 
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eas the distribution of the Fire 


edly in furt ian 

Index, the best interests of insurance would 
he served to advantage. This is obvious from 
the opinions of the many policyholders who 
testify to the usefulness of this publication. 
Leaders in the fire insurance business have 
long maintained that the public should be edu- 
cated as to the narrow margin of profit in 


such underwriting, and the real facts are fully 


JawEs B® O'SHEA JR PagsOENT 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL OfALERS 
FRESH AND CUREO MEATS 
WiLawarrs @RaNOs” Hams Bacon. LARC 
IBM, POULTRY. GAME AND overseas 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
@UTTER. EGGS AND CHEESE 


The Spectator Company, 
Insurance Publishers, 
135 William Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:- 


Resolved, That these principles be and are 
hereby adopted by all companies’ members of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
be it 

Further resolved, that as an assistance to 
its members the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters establish and maintain a list of 
recommended adjusters, and no adjuster shall 
be recommended until proper application, signed 
by two company members, has been presented 
to and approved by the committee on adjust- 
ments of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 


And further, that if in the judgment of 
any company claim is made where no liability 
exists or where payment should be delayed that 
company is urged to submit its facts to the Na- 
tional Board’s committee on adjustments and 
the committee will advise all interested com- 
Panies of its conclusions as to how the loss 
should be handled, with the expectation that 





WALTER J O'DONNELL. VICE PresioenT 


demonstrated by the Fire Index. The Spec- 
tator Company has on file a number of letters 
from property owners and policyholders who 
appreciate the value of the Fire Index as a 
work of reference, and state that they use this 
publication daily in the conduct of their busi- 
ness. Two of these letters are presented be- 
low, and others will appear in THE SPECTATOR 
from time to time. 


WM € ORISCOLKL Secastany 


Boston Packing Company 


THIRD AND ANKENY STREETS 


PHONE BROADWAY 0904 


PORTLAND. OREGON, 


May 18th, 1925. 


We are in receipt of your favor of 
the 13th inst. together with the 1925 Fire Insurance 
Pocket Index, for which please accept our thanks. 


‘ We refer to your Fire Index when placing 
' fire Insurance when in doubt of the company's standing. 


Yours very truly, 
BOSTON PACKING COMPANY», _ 


a\Wie MerrcLl ° 


ce-Ppresiden 


all companies interested would be governed 
thereby. ; ; 
That the executive committee instruct the 


committee on adjustments to communicate the 
action just taken to the members of the Na- 
tional Board, request their support and proceed 
with the establishment of the list of recom- 


mended adjusters. aad 
The action of the National Board leaves the 


matter of proper and efficient loss adjustment 
directly up to the individual companies. 
General Manager W. E. Mallalieu, following 
the meeting of the executive committee, said 
that the action was the first step toward im- 
proving the method of handling losses. He 
further stated that the provision for recom- 
mended adjusters would apply to those employed 
in established bureaus as well as independent 
companies, and that the plan considered two 
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REPLIES TO ATTACK 


H. M. Warfield Denies Baltimore 
Fire Rates Are Too High 





UNDERWRITERS’ FINDINGS JUSTIFIED 


President of Local Organization Defends 
Insurance Against Press Charges 
BALtimMore, Mp., October 30.—An attack on 
Baltimore fire insurance races for dwellings, 
carried on for three days on the front page of 
the Evening Sun of Baltimore was met by a 
statement from Gen. Henry M. 
dent the 


Warfield, presi- 
lire Underwriters, a 
former adjutant general of the State and a 
brother of S. Davies Warfield, chairman of the 
board of the Seaboard Air Line. The War- 
fields hold a high place in the esteem of Balti- 
moreans and on that account and because his 
reply to the newspaper attacks seemed to be 
so complete, other insurance men regarded the 
episode as closed. General Warfield said: 


of 3altimore 


There are several things which justify a 
higher rate for insurance on dwellings in Balti- 
more than in certain other cities. In New 
York, for instance. there is a coinsurance clause 
in policies written on dwellings above a certain 
stated value. That means, for instance, if a 
man’s house is valued at $10,000 he must carry 
at least $8000 if he wishes to collect his full 
amount in case of fire. If he carries a smaller 
amount of insurance he must also carry a pro- 
portionate part of the possible loss. The re- 
sult is that in New York houses are insured 
for a much larger percentage of their value 
and the premium income is much larger than 
in Baltimore. 

In Philadelphia—as in Baltimore—there is no 
coinsurance clause applied to dwellings; but in 
3altimore the ground rent systenr has the effect 
of causing owners to insure for a very much 
lower percentage of value than in most other 
larger cities, so that, while the rate per hun- 
dred here is higher, the actual premium income 
paid per dwelling is probably very little, if 
any, more. 

In Baltimore many, if not most dwellings 
are built on land which is subject to ground 
rent. They are largely financed by building 
associations which carry a mortgage for a cer- 
tain portion of the cost of the house. The 
house is likely to be insured only for the 
amount of the mortgage. ; 

The fact is that in Baltimore fire under- 
writers are compelled te write for a very large 
number of policies on dwellings for one or two 
thousand dollars only. They pay a premium 
of only a few dollars but they cost just as much 
to handle and to put through the office as 
policies for much larger sums, which bring in 
a correspondingly larger premium income. 

It is true that the cost of soliciting these 
small dwellings policies and collecting the pre- 
miums is very great. It is true that any trace 
of a fire will wipe out the tiny premium paid. 

I may say that the Underwriters Association 
is planning to extend the present city rates on 
dwellings to territory included in the new an- 
nexation, where they are now considerably 
higher. I anticipate these reductions will be 
approved. If they are it will of course lower 
the average rate paid on dwellings in the whole 
city. 


grades of adjusters, experienced men to handle 
complicated situations and younger men to take 
charge of smaller matters, and then with ex- 
perience advancing to the higher grade. 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers 


Actuarial 
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LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. 


Representing 
Fidelity Phenix Fire United States Fire National Fire of 
of New York of New York Hartford 
Automobile of Hart- National Liberty of New Amsterdam 
New York Casualty Co. 
Septet of New State of Penn. 


Stuyvesant of New of America 
National Union of York 
Pittsburgh 





Indemnity Company 





BROKERS’ LINES SOLICITED 





COPELAND and COTHRAN 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Southeastern Trust Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 




















Actuarial 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 























Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARDB. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 
50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


Conservation Specialists 





The Otis Hann Company, Inc. 
‘‘Life Insurance Service’’ 
10 So. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 


References Covering Past 23 Years 








L.A. GLOVER & co, 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 























MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
NEW YORK 





JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
* CONSULTING ACTUARY 
LIFE INSURANCE— —Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 


165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 





SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


502 Forsyth Bldg. ATLANTA, GA, 





























Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Actuarial, Statistical and Accounting 
Service in All Branches of Insurance and 
for Pension Plans: Office Systems and 
Reorganization. 


75 Fulton Street New York 





E. L. MARSHALL _ 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


5 °Y 


Adjuster 


























DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 


T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord BIldg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





SANBORN & SLOAN, Ltd. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
ADJUSTERS 


Anywhere in Province of Ontario, Canada 
401 ROYAL BANK BLDG., TORONTO, ONT. 























A. SIGTENHORST, F.A.1.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City Bank Bidg., WACO, TEXAS 





F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 





Statisticians 


























FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, lowa 


Hume Mansur Bldg. 
Royal Union Bldg. 





ABB LANDIS 
Consulting Actuary and Counsellor 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 
Associate Actuary 


WASHINGTON, D. C. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
10 Jackson Place, N. W. Independent Life Building 








Underwriters 
Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


We render complete statistical service 
and relieve you of the pressure of annual 
statement filing. 

We are also “equipped to prepare can- 
cellation and reinsurance schedules, or 
handle any job where the use of tabulat- 
ing machines or comptometers is de 
sirable. 


Phone: JOHN 1090 
50 John St. New York City 





— 
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————— 
Becomes Assistant Secretary of Hudson 

Michael J. Zaengle has been appointed assist- 
ant secretary of the Hudson Insurance Com- 
sai by the board of directors of that company 
in meeting last week. The choice was made 
in recognition of his capable and faithful ser- 
vices as examiner. Mr. Zaengle has been chief 
examiner for the Eastern States since May 2, 











ior9, when he became connected with the Svea 
and the Hudson. He was president of the 
Examining Undrwriters Association of New 
York for two terms from 1923-1925. 

He entered the insurance business in 1902 
as office boy for the Hamburg-Bremen Fire’s 
United States branch. In 1915 he went with 
the United States branch of the Nord Deutsche 
as chief examiner for the [astern and subur- 
han territory. During the war he was assigned 
to the personnel department at Camp Upton. In 
1919 he entered the New York office of the 
Alien Property Custodian and after this joined 
the Svea and Hudson. 


Establish Life Insurance Library 
RicuMonpD, Va., October 31.—Sam B. Love, 
chairman of the Richmond Life Underwriters 
Association’s special library 
made his final report. Through the efforts of 
Mr. Love and his associates over 123 were do- 
nated by members of the Association, and have 
been turned over the recently established Rich- 
mond Municipal Library, for its insurance sec- 
tion. Each book contained a book plate, the 
drawing for which was made by Mr. Love's 

wife, and his daughter, Miss Dixie Love. 


committee, has 
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“Mark Twain’? Room in Iowa State’s New 
Headquarters 

Drs Moines, Ia., Oct. 30—The Iowa State 
Insurance Company of Keokuk had a “house- 
warming” October 21, at which time the build- 
ing in which Mark Twain worked as a printer 
just at the close of the Civil War, which has 
leen remodeled into a part of the new home 


” 


ef the insurance company, was opened in due 
form with appropriate ceremonies. Old-timers 
who had a personal acquaintance with the great 
humorist, most of them mere boys but attracted 
tc him by his droll mannerisms, related many 
observations made in those pioneer days. The 
Tewa State Insurance Company has furnished 
one room which has been named in memory of 
the noted character. “Mark Twain Room” 
stands out in guilt letters over the door. 


Methods of Compensating Office 
Employees 

The fourth leaflet of the series relating to 
methods of compensation, prepared by the Pol- 
icvholders’ Service Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life, New York, is entitled “Methods of Com- 
pensating Office Employees.” It embodies the 
results of investigations by the bureau and tells 
of the methods used by various employers, deal- 
ing particularly with incentive methods. Job 
analysis is also treated and one plan of mak- 
ing same is set forth. The report concludes 
that there is a present danger of applying fac- 
tory methods too rigorously to the payment of 
office employees. 





Guardian Life Increases Dividends—1926 
Scale Announced 
For the seventh time in as many years the 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica announces an increase in its scale of divi- 
dends. The new scale for 1926, measured by 
aggregate dividend payments, represents an in- 
crease of nearly 11 per cent over the present 
1925 scale. Compared with the scale of seven 
vears ago (1918, one year prior to the influenza 
epidemic) the 1926 scale 
averaging 50 per cent over payments that would 
made on the basis of the 1918 scale. 


shows an increase 


have been 


pany’s able management, sound financial policy, 


high interest rate and excellent mortality 
experience. 

In addition, although the Guardian has been 
writing an increasingly large proportion of new 
business since 1918, and putting up on this new 
business, as on existing policies, the full level 
premium American [:xperience 3 per cent re- 
serves (the highest reserve permitted under the 
laws of New York State), every dollar of this 
new business has been paid for out of current 
large surplus has 


earnings. The company’s 


been continually increased or maintained. 


The table below gives the comparative The Guardian's interest rate of 5 per cent on 
figures, dividend accumulations and on sums left with 
The Guardian can well be proud of this rec- the company under optional settlement pro 
ord, for it is a direct reflection of this com- visions will be continued. 
ORDINARY LIFE 
——--Age 25-——— ——-—Age 35-—— Age 45 -Age 55-—— 
1918 1926 1918 1926 1918 1926 1918 1926 
Dividend Scale Scale Scale Scale Seale Scale Scale Scale 
: : $2.33 $5.12 $3.04 $5.78 $4.28 $6 91 $6.57 $9.00 
2 2.44 5.23 3.21 5.93 4.53 7.14 6.95 9.36 
3 2.56 5.33 3.38 6.09 1.79 7.39 7.32 9.70 
4 2.68 5.44 3.56 6.25 5.06 7.63 770 10.05 
) 2.80 5.55 3.74 6.42 5.33 7.80 8.08 10.40 
20-PAYMENT LIFE 
L.. 3.02 5.76 3.73 6.41 1.89 7.46 6.97 9.37 
.. 3.26 5.97 4.01 6.68 5.24 7.78 7.41 9.77 
3. 3.50 6.19 4.31 6.95 5.61 8.12 7.86 10.19 
4, 3.74 6.42 4.61 (ieee 5.99 8.48 8.32 10.61 
soe 4.00 6.66 4.93 7.51 6.38 8.83 8.78 11.03 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
L... 4.28 6.91 4.69 7.27 5.47 8.00 7.23 9.60 
2... 4.73 7.31 5.14 7.68 5.93 8.42 7.72 10.04 
ee 5.20 7.74 5.60 8.11 6.40 8.85 8.22 10.51 
eae 5.68 8.17 6.08 8.54 6 99 9.30 8.73 10.97 
oes 8.6 6.58 9.76 24 





Foreign Exchange from the Investor’s 
Point of View 

A book pertaining to foreign exchange from 
the of 
course of lectures by Ernest Harry Lever, Fel- 
low of the Institute of Actuaries, has been pub- 
lished by Charles and Edwin Layton for the 
Institute. The book 
and evidences Mr. comprehensive 
knowledge not only of the theory of his sub- 


investor’s point view, embracing a 


embraces four lectures 


Lever’s 


ject, but also of how the theory is to be applied 
in practice. 
divisions of the subject readily available. This 
be The 
Company at $4.25 per copy. 


A copious index makes various 


book may obtained from Spectator 


Glens Falls Makes Arson Film 
At the meeting of the Fire Waste 
Council, held at the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., there was given 


recent 


the first showing of a remarkable new film, 
produced by the Glens Falls Insurance Com- 
pany, entitled “Arson—A Menace to America.” 
The picture is the contribution of the Glens 
Falls to the nation-wide anti-arson campaign 
inaugurated by the council. It is a true expres- 
sion of the evil results of arson and brings 
As part of the 
campaign it is to be shown in the leading mo- 
tion picture theaters throughout the country. 


home a great lesson the public. 


Insurance Square Club to Entertain 

The Insurance Square Club of New York 
will give its third entertainment and dance at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel, the Grand Ball Room, 
on Vriday, December 4, 1925. The entertain- 
ment will begin at 8:15 p. m. sharp. Admis- 
sion is $1.00. 





PERSONAL ITEMS 





General Agent Frank Williams, who repre- 
sents the Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 
pany in St. Joseph, Mo., claims the honor of 
insuring the largest family of any agent of the 
company, and perhaps of any agent for any 
company. The family is headed by Sam Bauer, 


president of the First National Bank, Stew- 
artsville, DeKalb, Mo. It consists of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bauer, two sons and their wives, 


three daughters and their husbands and one 


brother. 

Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, consulting statis- 
tician of the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, and who is a frequent con- 
tributor to THe Spectator, recently addressed 
a meeting of governors of various Southern 
States, and prominent citizens of the South, at 
Birmingham, Ala. His topic was the Health 
and Welfare of the South. 

Miss Helen Robertson Kavanagh, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. James Edward Kavanagh of 
Mount Vernon, will be married to Stillman 
White Weston, son of Mr. and Mrs. Wendell 
Mare Weston of Cambridge and Marblehead 
Neck, Mass., next Saturday. Mr. Kavanagh, 
father of the bride, is the second vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life. 
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Insurance. 


Attractive Policies. 


Business With Us. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Reliable Men in Arizona, New Mexico and Texas 
for All or Part Time to Sell Old Line Life 


Liberal Commissions. 
Standard and Sub-Standard Risks. 


If You Are Already Writing Insurance Stop That 
Leak in Your Income by Placing Your Declined 


THE TWO-REPUBLICS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


Both 











A useful idea 


for argument. 
Try it. 





NIN E good men 

out of every ten are not only afraid to die, 
they are afraid to live. They have a ‘fear complex” 
about as follows: ‘Die early—and my family might 
be helpless; die late—and my own latter days might 
find me helpless.” 


HE tenth man 
isn’t afraid, because he has arranged to pay 
his debts and keep his children in school. He feels 
that his sins will be forgiven because he has lived up 
to his responsibilities to the best of his ability. 


ANP that is 
the WHY of life insurance. 
the fear out of life and death both. 


The Franklin Life Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Illinois 


It takes a lot of 

















CHAS. W. DISBROW 
PRESIDENT 


All kinds of 
Insurance on 
Automobiles 


$1,376,995.89 
4,538,215.10 
5,915,210.99 


Capital and Surplus - 
Reserves = - - - = 
Total Assets - - - 
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Notes on Selling Bankers’ Blanket Bonds 


By Joun J. Iaco 


Manager, Burglary Department, Fidelity and Deposit Company 


Banks are continually circularized by brokers 
in the United States and Canada who offer 
blanket policies subscribed by underwriters at 
Lloyds. Invariably the premium rates for these 
policies are lower than those chargeable for 
bankers’ blanket bonds written by American 
companies, and many banks are induced to pur- 
chase them. The reasons for this difference 
in premium rates are not clearly understood 
by all prospective purchasers of Lloyds’ poli- 
cies. 

Individual and independent underwriters 
meet at Lloyds in London and associate to 
effect various types of insurance policies. One 
of these instruments may bear several hundred 
signatures, but each underwriter limits his lia- 
bility to a stipulated portion of the policy pen- 
alty. There is no corporate organization as is 
customary in the United States. 

Every American insurance company must 
pay taxes to the Federal Government, and in 
addition pay premium taxes, insurance depart- 
ment fees, agents’ license and other fees to all 
State governments. The revenue derived from 
payment of these taxes and fees is devoted to 
the support of supervising bodies in all States, 
and these bodies are charged with the super- 
vision of insurance carriers 1.0 the end that in- 
terests of the insurance purchasing public may 
be safeguarded. They sce to it that insurance 
companies conduct their operations in such 
fashion that they may remain solvent and meet 
all obligations to policyholders. 

In contrast, Lloyds’ underwriters are un- 


PART IV 


licensed and unauthorized to effect insurance 
in the United States. They pay no insurance 
departmental or license fees and, except in a 
few jurisdictions, pay no taxes. They cannot 
be sued in the United States, and, in event of 





None of the available textbooks on 
suretyship give any considerable atten- 
tion to bankers’ blanket bonds. Never- 
theless, a detailed knowledge of these 
bonds is of transcending importance to 
surety agents. Practically every surety 
agent ts called upon at least once a 
year to solicit blanket bonds or to com- 
bat vigorous competition for these which 
he already controls. The stakes are 
high because the smallest possible 
blanket bond premium ts five hundred 
dollars. 

The author of the accompanying 
articles has enjoyed an extensive eyperi- 
ence in selling these bonds in collabora- 
tion with local agents, and is by train- 
ing constrained to view the subject from 
a sales angle. Following publication of 
them in THE SpectTATOR, if sufficient in- 
terest ts shown, the articles will be col- 
lated in book form. Companies, man- 
agers, general agents and agents who 
are interested are invited to communi- 
cate with the  publishers—Epttor’s 
NOTE. 











denial of liability, the holder of a Lloyds’ pol- 
icy would have to bring suit in England and 
retain English counsel and make a substantial 
deposit for court costs. 

It is apparent that Lloyds’ underwriters, 
could write the same policies more cheaply 
than American companies, if for no other rea- 
son than the fact that they pay no license 
fees or taxes. Of course these expenses are 
borne indirectly by policyholders, but they also 
secure all the benefits of governmental super- 
vision of insurance companies. 

It must also be borne in mind that the branch 
offices and agency systems of American insur- 
ance contpanies cannot be maintained without 
cost, but these organizations are absolutely 
essential for the prompt handling of business 
and adjustment of claims. Lloyds’ under- 
writers do not maintain the same facilities for 
loss adjustment in this country. The banker 
who purchases an insurance policy of $100,000 
may some day have to file claim for loss of 
that amount, and he will want payment made 
promptly because each day’s delay in settle- 
ment means a net loss of use of $20—at 6 per 
cent per annum. He might have saved $500 at 
the time of purchasing the policy, but this can 
be quickly dissipated by delay in claim adjust- 
ment, and, after all, the only purpose in the 
purchase of an insurance policy is to procure 
indemnity for loss. 

This is not intended as a diatribe against 
Lloyds’ underwriters. Some of them were en- 
gaged in the insurance business long before the- 
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organization of present American insuratce 
companies, and their reputations for fair treat- 
ment of clients are excellent. It is solely our 
purpose to show why premium rates for Lloyds’ 
bank policies are less than those charged for 
blanket bonds, and the final decision must be 
left to prospective purchasers. 

Although Lloyds’ underwriters are usually 
reliable, their policy forms are not immune to 
criticism—almost invariably they will be found 
more restricted in coverage than blanket bonds 
written by American companies. Bankers’ 
blanket bonds are standard in form, but Lloyds’ 
policies, like Cleopatra, are infinite in their 
variety. It would not be fair to choose any 
single Lloyds’ policy for purposes of compari- 

son, because it might be the only one of its 
kind in existence and might also be of a pecu- 
liarly limited type. We cas, however, con- 
sider certain fundamentals with assurance that 
our statements are accurate. 

One of the most important facts to be men- 
tioned is that Lloyds are not in the habit of 
assuming continuity liability on prior blanket 
bonds. We have previously emphasized that 
the largest losses in banks are occasioned by 
systematic dishonesty of employees extending 
over a period of years. A bank can so pre- 
serve the continuity of its blanket bonds, irre- 
spective of changes in form or carrier, that 
claim may be filed at any time for losses which 
occurred as far back as the issuance of the 
first blanket bond. If it decides to cancel a 
blanket bond in order to substitute a Lloyds’ 
policy, a bank sacrifices this continuity, because 
Lloyds’ underwriters are not liable for losses 
which occurred prior to the inception of their 
insurance. On the other hand, American com- 
panies do assume continuing liability of a super- 
seded Lloyds’ policy, subject, of course, to the 
terms of the superseding bond. But this con- 
tinuing liability cannot go back beyond the 
date of issue of the Lloyds’ policy. So that, 
if a bank at any time procure a Lloyds’ pol- 
icy, even though it may later decide to return 
to a blanket bond, it has caused a break in 
the continuity of its coverage which, may ulti- 
mately prove very costly. 

All Lloyds’ policies provide: “And it is 
hereby agreed that the undersigned upon the 
payment of any loss hereunder shall become 
subrogated to all the rights and remedies of 
the assured in respect of such loss.”’ 
trast, the blanket bonds issued by American 
companies contain the following provision: 


In con- 


In case of recovery, whether made bv the 
insured or the underwriter, on account of any 
loss hereunder, from any source other than 
insurance or suretyship, the net amount of 
such recovery, less the actual costs and ex- 
penses of making same, shall be apnlied to re- 
imburse the insured in full for such loss, and 
the excess, if any, shall be paid to the under- 
writer; and the insured shall execute all nec*s- 
sary papers to secure to the underwriter the 
rights herein provided for. 


Because of the great number of cases in 
which the amount of loss exceeds the total in- 
surance carried, this feature becomes very im- 
portant. A specific case comes to mind where- 


in a bank sustained a loss of $208,000. At the 





time of loss it carried a Lloyds’ policy of $150,- 
coo which amount was duly paid the bank. 
Later $40,c00 was recovered from _ the 
embezzler and this salvage was retained by the 
underwriters. Had the bank carried a blanket 
bond, it would have secured the $40,000. The 
unqualified subrogation clause cost this bank 
a pretty sum. 

Lloyds’ policies are invariably issued as ex- 
cess over fidelity bonds, and sometimes other 
forms of insurance, carried by American com- 
panies. The object of this is to place the 
burden and expense of investigating past rec- 
ords of employees, and of scrutinizing the legit- 
imacy of claims upon the primary insurers. 
Frequently deductible clauses are incorporated 
in Lloyds’ policies, generally as respects forgery 
losses. As stated previously we are unable to 
cite the other respects in which Lloyds’ poli- 
cies may be more restricted than blanket bonds, 
because our statements might not be univer- 
sally accurate, but any comparison of a blanket 
bond with a specific policy drawn by Lloyds’ 
underwriters will result in favor of the blanket 
bond. 

So that the difference in rates is not the re- 
sult of profiteering by American insurance 
companies, but is clearly accounted for by 
broader coverage and security assured by gov- 
ernmental supervision and control. The issue 
must be decided by banks along these liries. 

There are several collateral forms of insur- 
ance which may and should be issued in con- 
junction with blanket bonds in order to round 
out a cycle of coverage. 

A few years ago the bankers’ limited for- 
gery policy was placed on the market. This 
policy provides indemnity for loss: 


Which may be sustained by the bank through 
the payment by it, during the term beginning 


At SA. IN SONGERE 6. 5-550 cus CayIOR ects « 
192, and ending at-S p.sm:on the .......55 
GAY OE. oie surssaiess 192 , of any instrument or 


instruments, as hereinafter defined, which shall 
have been raised, or altered in any other re- 
spect, or upon which the name of the drawer, 
maker, acceptor or endorser thereof shall have 
been forged. 

The term “instrument” as herein used shall 
be limited to the following: 

(a) Savings accounts withdrawal orders 
when drawn or purporting to have 
been drawn, upon the bank by a 
depositor, therein, which are accom- 
panied by the depositor’s savings 
account passbook. 

(b) Checks and drafts drawn, or purport- 
ing to have been drawn, upon the 
bank by a depwsitor and certified 
by the bank, or purporting to have 
been certified, and thereafter paid 
through the Clearing House or ex- 
changes or deposited to the credit 
of any depositor. 

(c) Certificates of deposit 1ssued, or pur- 
porting to have been issued, by the 
bank. 

(d) Checks or drafts drawn, or purporting 
to have been drawn, by the bank 
upon itself or any other banking 
institution in which the bank main- 
tains a deposit account and paid by 
the bank or other such banking in- 
stitution; and in the case of anv 
check or draft drawn be the bank 
on any other such banking institu- 
tion, this policy shall protect any 


28 


other such banking institution as its 
interests may apepar. 

ga ee is subject to the following con. 

T. This policy covers only instruments con- 
cerned with banking institutions located in, and 

losses occasioned by acts occurring in, the 
United States or its insular possessions, Alaska 
Canada, Mexico or Cuba. : 

2 This policy does not cover any oss 
effected directly or indirectly by the raising or 

altering of an instrument which shall haye 
been drawn or signed with lead pencil (other 
than an indelible pencil) ; nor any loss effected 
directly or indirectly by the raising, altering 
or forging of any instrument by the act or with 
the connivance or collusion of any of the dj- 
rectors, officers or employees of the bank: nor 
any loss not discovered within twelve (12) 
months after the date of the instrument which 
is the basis of the claim. 

The premium rate for this insurance is very 
low and the coverage is badly needed by every 
bank, even as an adjunct to the broadest form 
of bankers’ blanket bond. Some of the in- 
struments described in this policy are not in- 
cluded under form 8 blanket bond and the 
limited forgery policy must be sold to com- 
plete the circle of protection. 

It is also in order to observe that no blanket 
bond can be construed to indemnify for loss 
by damage to safe and vault equipment result- 
ing from a burglary, or robbery or attempt 
thereat. Many banks invest heavily in such 
equipment and any damage caused by burglars 
necessitates expensive repairs. Specific insur- 
ance against such loss is written at a very low 
rate and should not be overlooked. 

Recently a special form of blanket bond 
(known as form 4-A) was put on the market 
to meet the requirements of smaller banks 
which keep securities on the premises of Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. The rates for this bond 
are very low and the coverage liberal. During 
the past few years many banks have taken out 
burglary and robbery insurance to cover securi- 
ties on the premises of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. The new blanket bond gives much bet- 
ter protection than the burglary and _ robbery 
policy. It insures: “against any direct loss of 
any securities as defined in section 3 hereof, 
sustained and discovered as hereinafter pro- 
vided as follows: 

(A) Through any dishonest act, wherever 
committed within the United States, of any of 
the employees, as defined in section 4 hereof, 
whether acting alone or in collusion with 
others. 

(B) Through robbery, burglary, larceny 
(whether common-law or statutory), theft, 
holdup or destruction (however or by whom- 
soever such destruction may be caused, and 
whether it be effected with or without. vio- 
lence) while the securities are actually within 
the office of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
wastavotegersyOlerevis usar ea ee located ats. Sscstcean 

Coverage under clause B can be materially 
extended by the addition of a “misplacement” 
rider for an additional premium charge. 

The bond further provides: 


Section 2. This bond covers losses which 
shall be sustained by the insured after noon, 
standard’ time at the insured’s main office, of 
the date hereof, and prior to noon, standard 
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as, aforesaid, of the effective date of the 
cancellation of this bond as provided in sec- 
tion 12, hereof, and which, m case of losses 
caused by any employee or employees as to 
whom this bond, prior to such cancellation, shall 
have terminated as provided in section 12 here- 


of, shall be discovered before the expiration 
of one year from such termination, and in case 
of all other losses, before the expiration of one 


year from the date of such cancellation. 

” Section 3. The word ‘securities’ as used 
herein, shall be deemed to mean money orders 
(express, postal, pension, bank), bonds, deben- 
tures, scrip, warrants, checks, coupons, drafts 
(demand and time), bills of exchange, accept- 
ances, promissory notes, certificates of deposit, 
certificates of stock, warehouse receipts, bill of 
lading, and all other instruments of a nego- 
tiable character, as respects which, if nego- 
tiated, there would be no recourse against an 
innocent holder, and which securities shall be 
deposited by the insured with the said Federal 
Reserve Bank in the usual course of business, 
and shall, at the time of loss, be held by the 
latter for safe-keeping and for no other pur- 
pose whatever, whether or not such securities 
be owned by the insured, and if not owned by 
the insured, whether or not it be legally liable 
therefor. 

Section 4. The word “employes” as used 
herein, shall be deemed to mean the officers, 
clerks, and other persons in the immediate em- 
ploy of the Federal Reserve Bank during the 
currency of this bond, at its said office, but 
not to mean any persons, firms or corporation 
furnishing transportation, trucking, messenger 
service or the like, or any person or persons 
employed thereby. 

This bond is also subject to the general pro- 
visions of blanket bonds previously discussed. 

For the benefit of small banks which do not 
belong to the Federal Reserve System or which 
do not keep securities upon the premises of a 
reserve bank, a still more recent bond—known 
as 4B—has been prepared. This form is iden- 
tical with form 4A except that the securities 
may be left with a correspondent bank instead 
of a Federal Reserve Bank for safe keeping. 
The rates are the same as those charged for 
form 4A. 

Many small banks will be able to deposit all 
securities except those in current use with a 
correspondent or Federal Reserve Bank and 
purchase insurance under form 4A or 4B. This 
coverage can be obtained at proportionately 
lower cost than if the property were insured 
while on the premises of the owner bank. 

Whether it be a bond of $10,000, costing only 
$s00 per year, or one in the penalty of $1,- 
000,000 calling for a premium of $100,coo, the 
purchase of a blanket bond is a matter of great 
moment—to the banker. To the surety agent 
it may seem only a small part of the day’s 
work, but the banker pays the premium and his 
viewpoint must govern. And the agent’s greater 
opportunity is not solely to sell the blanket 
bond, but rather to sell his knowledge and ser- 
vices to the bank and the community. His re- 
lations with the bank should be intimate and 
constant and these can be furthered in nume- 
rous ways. 

Although the blanket bond does not specific- 
ally name the bank’s employees, nor does it 
impose upon the bank any obligation to secure 
applications for bond from its employees, this 
practice should be encouraged in all instances. 


time 


Frost Insurance 


of Citrus Fruits 


By Dr. ANDREW H. PALMER 


Superintendent, Pacific Coast Service Office, Crop & Weather Department, Automobile In- 
surance Company 


The frost hazard as related to citrus fruits 
grown in Florida and California involves many 
complex problems. Frost has been termed the 
most treacherous natural hazard in agriculture, 
and the one least understood. Although the 
present citrus regions of California are con- 
fined to a comparatively small area, the great 
variation in topography, air drainage, winds 
and other conditions affecting frost cause a 
wide range in the percentage of frost damage 
in different areas, and to individual groves in 
a local area. The extreme cold seasons, how- 
ever, such as occurred in 1913, 1922 and 1924, 
seem to be general, and affect practically all 
areas with a variation only in intensity, and 
therefore in damage done. The cold spell of 
1913 caused severe losses in some regions which 
were not seriously affected by the 1922 freeze, 
and the latter was more serious in other areas 
which were not so badly damaged by the 1913 
freeze. These three freezes were serious, how- 
ever, throughout the entire citrus region of Cal- 
ifornia. Less severe local frosts, such as oc- 
curred in 1917 and I9QI9, were severe in certain 
areas, while other areas were not damaged at 
all. 

Basing its conclusions on the number of 
boxes shipped, the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange estimates the percentage of the en- 
tire citrus fruit crop damaged by frost as fol- 


lows during the recent cold winters: 
Damage to Entire 


Winter Citrus Fruit Crop 
(3) Sante Are es pape erty unum ae errr A! 5% 
BOEING 6 ais vitecicuuleweucteraseena cones 15% 
PORN aie bs pica cew Bee ae nhe tars wae 25% 
NOS SR oe a cisin ctntcalmaniaeewsecee eres 55% 

ROR ile co ie ac betewec dee ceewrnwwrens 5% 
CS 1 Serene Mes Renee ee rere te 10% 
FB ee ORES ue eee Mertadeneneanes 75% 


While Valencia oranges are supposed to be 
slightly less susceptible to frost damage than 
navel oranges, they must remain on the trees 
throughout the entire frost period, and are 
therefore subject to a longer cold period. For 
this reason the oranges grown in Central Cali- 
fornia are principally of the latter variety, as 


It offers advantages to the bank, to the agent, 
and to the surety company. 

The banker can obtain without cost a more 
complete and searching scrutiny of the past 
lives and business records of prospective em- 
ployees than he could attempt on his own be- 
half. 

By obtaining these applications the agent 
keeps in constant touch with the bank and is 
steadily fortifying his position against com- 
petition at anniversaries. 

Of course the surety company wants ap- 
plications from employees, because it may often 
save itself from losses and also because the 
information developed by investigation may 
prove very helpful in procuring recoveries in 
event of loss. i 
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they can frequently be harvested before killing 
frosts occur. 

Lemons, both trees and fruit, are more sus- 
ceptible to frost damage than oranges by at 
least 2 degrees Fahrenheit in temperature. For 
this reason, lemons are grown to best advan- 
tage near the coast of Santa Barbara, Ventura, 
Los Angeles, Orange and San Diego counties, 
where there is less danger of destructive frosts 
than in interior counties. Moreover, orchard 
heating is more generally practiced in lemon 
groves than in orange groves. Grapefruit are 
the hardiest of all citrus fruits, so far as sus- 
ceptibility to frost damage is concerned. 

In citrus production, Florida has one advan- 
tage over California in that most of the fruit 
in the former State is harvested before the 
coldest portion of winter arrives, and little or 
no fruit remains on the trees throughout the 
winter. But citrus trees and fruits in Califor- 
nia will bear without injury lower temperatures 
than those in Florida. An air temperature of 
25 degrees Fahrenheit can be borne for a short 
time, but protracted cold at even higher temper- 
atures may do serious damage. The freezing 
point of orange juice is 26 degrees to 28.5 
degrees Fahrenheit. The freezing point may 
differ by 1.5 degrees for different fruit on the 
same tree. The density of foliage, thickness of 
rind, exposure on the tree, and stage of ma- 
turity of the fruit all influence the susceptibility 
to damage. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A FROST AND A FREEZE 

In California a distinction is usually made 
between a frost and a freeze. The former re- 
fers to a condition in which the air is usually 
calm and stagnant, the sky is clear, and dur- 
ing the night the lower air, which has been 
cooled through radiation of much of its heat, 
being heavy, settles down in the low valleys 
and depressions. Above the lower stratum of 
cold air there is usually a stratum of relatively 
warm air. Under these conditions, if there is 
an ample supply of moisture in the air, crystals 
of ice in the form of white hoar-frost will 
form on exposed objects. 

On the other hand, a freeze is that condi- 
tion in which there is considerable air move- 
ment in the form of wind, the air to great 
heights is relatively cold, and an extensive re- 
gion is subject to low temperatures, unlike the 
frost condition, which is relatively local. 
Usually there is no visible hoar-frost in a 
freeze, as the air is comparatively dry, but there 
is an invisible freeze, and frozen vegetation 
later turns black. Orchard heaters are only 
partially efficient in a general freeze, as it takes 
much heat to warm circulating air. But in the 
true local frost, when the air is stagnant, or- 
chard heaters are efficient, and can raise the 
temperature of the air 5 to 7 degrees in the 


cold, lowest stratum in contact with the ground. 
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Under these conditions the warmer air aloft 
acts as a ceiling, and the lower air only is 
warmed. 


Orch ArRD HEATING 

The term orchard heating is not used in the 
same sense as the tcrm smudging. Formerly 
smudging was practiced on the theory that by 
producing an artificial cloud of smoke, radia- 
tion of heat from the ground could be checked. 
In practice this method failed to prevent frost 
damage, and the smoke and soot were harmful 
to fruit, trees, and nearby towns. The most 
approved practice at present is that of orchard 
heating, in which a large number of specially 
designed stoves burning a distillate actually 
heat the lowest stratum of the atmosphere. 
Crude oil is not generally used now as it black- 
ens the fruit. Some soot is still given off by 
the stoves, however, but an attempt is made to 
reduce this to a minimum. 

In orchard heating it is more efficient to 
have many small rather than a few large heat- 
ers. In addition to a border row of heaters, 
fifty or more heaters are required for every 
acre of citrus fruit trees. The heaters are 
lighted when the air falls in temperature re- 
mains at or below that point. In some places 
thermometers equipped with a frost alarm are 
used to warn the grower when the temperature 
falls to a danger point. In large groves a 
trained observer remains up on every cold night 
and makes readings of a tested thermometer 
every half-hour. Sometimes heaters are kept 
burning for only an hour or two during the 
colder part of the morning, while at other 
times they may have to be kept burning con- 
tinuously for 12 to 14 consecutive hours. 

Floyd Young, who has had charge of the 
fruit-frost investigations of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau for several vears, estimated in January, 
1925, that 10 per cent of all bearing orange 
acreage; 30 per cent of all bearing lemon acre- 
age, and less than 1 per cent of bearing grape- 
fruit acreage in Southern California was pro- 
tected with orchard heaters. Approximately 
20 per cent of all bearing citrus acreage in this 
portion of the State is protected with orchard 
heaters. However, orchard heating is growing 
in efficiency and in popularity from year to 
year; between 20,000 and 30,000 heaters were 
sold by dealers during 1924. 

Orchard heating has many disadvantages, 





“How Much Should I LAY 
ASIDE for Life Insurance?”’ 


What Price Income! 


HIS is a question more frequently asked the life underwriter than any other. What proportion of his income can 
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a young man put into life irsurance premiums, especially if he is married? 
By om Sete facts speak louder than words. Here is the actual program of a young man, 28, married, with two 
children. 
Ne siege is $5,000 a year. What would you consider a fair proportion of this income to spend for life insur- 
} ance? Ten per cent.? 

~59) eon se ; : ; 
Vad Actually in this case the annual premiums amount to about $600, leaving a balance of $4,400 of the income for 
if 4 the support of the family, an easy proposition for ambitious young parents looking to the future. 
iy) What do they get for their $600? 
Ke) : Total life insurance of $30,000—$5,000 to be paid in cash in case of the husband's death, the rest so arranged 
4) in a trust settlement as to produce $100 a month income for the wife during her lifetime. 
‘s) Do you not think this young man has done well for himself and his family? 
NY Surely ee ener ig a very successfully, with a fair income for present living expenses and an estate of 
Wo $30,000 to leave for his family 
led _ He might struggle for years to obtain such a result in other ways, and then fail of his goal, in the meantime 
(oy) missing the best there is in life including the contented enjoyment of his income and his family. 
VEN 

4) 
ray A Strong Company Over Sixty Years in Ws 
Nyy Business. Liberal as to Contract, Safe and ' 
oy Secure in Every Way. Policies in Force Over Scion 
lel $2,200,000,000 insuring 3,500,000 Families. Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Gy, OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
1S 4 
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however. A few of the most important of 
these are the following . 

(1) High cost. The initial cost of install- 
ing orchard heaters and other necessary equip- 
ment represents a large investment. The usual 
practice is to install more than fifty heaters to 
the acre. The cost of equipping an orchard 
ranges from $75 to $100 per acre, depending 
upon the kind of equipment used and the num- 
ber of heaters required. In a cold winter like 
that of 1924-25 the cost of heating, including 
deterioration of equipment, exceeds $100 per 
acre. 

(2) Orchard heating involves considerable 
night work, which is the bane of all orange 
and lemon growers. If extra labor is em- 
ployed for this purpose a higher wage must be 
paid than for ordinary day labor. 

(3) Wet soil in orchards sometimes makes 
it impossible to deliver fuel oil or distillate to 
the heaters, either by wagon or by motor truck. 

(4) Sometimes it is difficult, and occasion- 
ally it is impossible, to secure a supply of oil 
or distillate, particularly when a supply is 
needed quickly. 

(53) If the owner does not himself reside on 
the grove and attend to the heating personally 
there is grave danger that careless and ineffi- 
cient help may neglect the heating when it is 
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Head Office: 709 Sixth Avenue, New York 
Losses paid since organization over 62 millions. 
DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Western Dept., 207 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago 

























most needed, and possibly cause the loss of a 
whole season's crop through one night's neg- 
ligence. 


Frost INSURANCE 

During the past two winters, frost insurance 
en citrus fruit has been written as a side line 
in California by several large fire insurance 
companies. Last winter seven of these compa- 
nies operated as a pool and two other com- 
panies wrote business independently. Insurance 
was available on the fruit (oranges and 
lemons) and also on the trees. The amount of 
liability assumed by these companies during the 
winter exceeded $2,000,000. 

Unfortunately, both for the growers and for 
the insurance companies, frost damage during 
the past winter was heavy, both in the San 
Joaquin Valley of central California, and also 
in Southern California. Losses paid were 
about five times as great as premiums received. 
Only because of large reserves accumulated 
from other lines of insurance have these com- 
panies been able to lay losses in full. The ad- 
vantages of insuring in a large insurance com- 
pany with a wide variety and spread of liability 
are here evident. 

Several unsuccessful attempts have been 
made to inaugurate mutual frost insurance. It 
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Tornado Windstorm 
Rent and Rental Values 
Explosion and Riot 
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Sprinkler Leakage 
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is very doubtful if a mutual company with 
business limited to California could have sur- 
yived either of the past two winters. when 
damage was severe and widespread. Inade- 
quate reserves against “conflagration losses” 
have caused the bankruptcy of many mutual 
companies in various lines of insurance. 
Because of the narrow margin of profit, cit- 
rus fruit growers have not found it possible to 
use orchard heaters and also to purchase frost 
insurance. This has been an unfortunate situa- 
tion, as it has given the erroneous impression 
that frost insurance and orchard heating are 
antagonistic. The fact is, all insurance is built 


avoidable loss. In proportion to its efficiency 
in preventing frost damage, orchard heating is 
in harmony with frost insurance. Fire insur- 
ance companies do not oppose city fire depart- 
ments—on the contrary they encourage the use 
of the best and most efficient fire-fighting ap- 
paratus. So frost insurance on citrus fruit is 
not antagonistic to orchard heating—on the 
contrary, it encourages the use of the best type 
of orchard heaters. Hereafter it is probable 
that frost insurance rates will be such as to 
allow certain credits for orchard heating, and 
will inflict certain penalties in the form of 
higher rates on unheated groves. It is not im- 
probable that the time will come when frost 


insurance is limited to heated groves, in which 
event it will be possible to reduce rates re- 
cently in force. 

The largest demand for frost insurance is 
naturally in those regions where in previous 
years the frost damage has been greatest. The 
growers know their groves far better than an 
insurance expert can learn them. Where dam- 
age has been frequent or extreme it would be 
unprofitable for an insurance company to as- 
sume liability at any reasonable rate. 

It is evident that insurance companies cannot 
continue to write frost insurance as they have 
during the past two winters. Such disastrous 

(Continued on page 33) 


upon the principle of indemnity against un- 





Windstorm and Tornado Insurance 
(Concluded from page 4) 

$7,500,000; Indiana comes next, with almost exactly $5,000,000, 
while Minnesota and Iowa are indicated as not far behind Indiana. 
The largest property loss from a single tornado was in Minnesota, 
or $3,500,000, occurring June 22, 1919, in and near Fergus Falls; 
next to this was a tornado of a very long path, in Illinois and Indiana, 
May 26, 1917, when the damage amounted to about $3,000,000.” 

A third table gives tornado statistics as far back as 1874, but 
unfortunately not complete for all of the intervening twenty-five 
years. The first period is for the years 1874 to 1881, the second 
TABLE 2—STATISTICS OF TORNADOES IN THE UNITED STATES BY 


YEARS 


Aggregate No. of torna- 
No. of Aggre- reported does causing 


Num- States gate property loss of — 
Year ber with lossof losses $100,000$1,000,- 
life (thou- and 000 and 

sands) over over 

1889... 21 12 36 $173 0 0 
i ae 59 21 194 4,450 6 1 
189t..... 32 17 16 187 0 0 
1892. . a4 17 75 1,118 3 0 
1893... 83 23 262 2,044 6 0 
1894. . 57 19 114 1,193 2 0 
ae a2 15 1 384 0 0 
1896... : poe 66 25 520 14,448 6 1 
[a aa ee OR Light 30 16 55 198 I 0 
Totals 424 165 1,303 $24,195 24 2 
1996. .3..:. a0 2 Boke ED, 86 25 140 2,511 6 1 
TSE ...5- : sc RAN 21 508 15,008 22 5 
1918 ; at 81 22 134 7,631 20 1 
1919 65 Ze 205 6,861 9 2 
1920 87 28 498 15,205 24 7 
2t.... 106 30 202 5,406 13 1 
1922... ; : .. 108 28 133 6,630 21 0 
i chat) ONO 29 109 2,959 9 0 
Totals... 754 205 1,929 $62,210 124 17 


for 1889 to 1897 and the third for 1916 to 1923. This table 
includes an exceedingly valuable column of tornado frequency per 
10,000 square miles, which, of course, is the most useful form of 
estimating local liability. I have omitted from this table the loss 
of life as not of sufficient importance for underwriting purposes. The 
column of tornado losses by states covers only the nine years ending 
with 1897 and the 8 years ending with 1923. It is most regrettable 
that the service should have discontinued the collection of tornado 
statistics during the period between 1897 and 1916. 

It is shown by this table that the relative degree of tornado fre- 
quency as measured by the average number of tornadoes per 10,000 
square miles for a period of twenty-five years was greatest in the 
State of Iowa, or 0.91, followed by Kansas with a rate of 0.88, 
Arkansas with a rate of 0.83, and Illinois with a rate of 0.76. In 
a few of the states no tornadoes have been reported or, respectively, 
the territory of Alaska, State of Delaware and the State of Rhode 
Island. Of course, it must always be kept in mind that the reports 
are not to be considered entirely complete, and tornadoes may have 
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TABLE 3-—~FREQUENCY OF TORNADOES AND TORNADO DEATHS, AND 
AMOUNTS OF PROPERTY LOSSES 
Aggregate 
reported 
property losses 
from tornadoes 
(thousands) 


Average num- 
ber of torna- 
Aggregate number of tornadoes does per year 


Area, 
State or Territory in 1874- 1889- 1916- 





units 1881, 1897, 1923, 1889 1916 
° 9 8 Sum, Per 1897, 1923, 
10,000 years years years 25 Per unit 9 
square (Fin- (Hen- (Clim. years State area years years 
miles ley) ry) Serv- 
ice) 
Alabama...... > Say 12 14 35 61 2.4 0.47 $170 $3,797 
ye eee ee) cy, 0 0 0 0 F “ 0 0 
Arizona...... . FEA Z 0 1 0.1 0.01 0 (4) 
ALRAUEES.. 25: 52 8 23 76 107 4.3 0.83 582 2,400 
California........ 15.8 1 0 1 2 0.1 0.01 17 
Colorado..... wo NORA 1 2 7 10 0.4 0.04 1 160 
Connecticut...... 0.5 2 0 0 2 0.1 0.20 0 0 
Delaware. ..... 0.2 0 0 0 0 ‘ FS 0 0 
Florida. 5.9 5 1 6 12 0.5 0.08 2 53 
Georgia...... 5.8 29 13 a 46 1.8 0.31 254 1,500 
Idaho........ 8.6 0 0 1 1 (2) (8) 0 (4) 
Illinois 5.5 50 30 24 104 4.2 0.76 3,283 7,536 
Indiana 3.4 24 8 20 52 24 0.62 a4 5,016 
owa 5.5 26 32 66 124 5.0 6.91 608 4,416 
Kansas 8.1 55 53 69 177 4.1 0.88 967 3,622 
Kentucky.. 3.8 5 12 _ 8 25 1.0 0.26 2,933 2,080 
Louisiana. . 4.1 It 10 13 34 1.4 0.34 172 1,260 
NASON a Sec oe 3 3 0 6 0.2 0.06 13 0 
Maryland........ 1.1 8 3 1 12 0.5 0.45 31 100 
Massachusetts.... 0.8 7 1 2 10 0.4 0.50 60 400 
Michigan........ 5.6 13 8 24 45 .& @42 649 3,082 
Minnesota. .. 8.4 21 26 12 59 2.4 0.29 595 4,767 
Mississippi. . . 4.7 9 20 42 71 2.8 0.60 316 3,698 
Missour1. . . 65 40 17 57 114 4.6 0.71 10,734 3,507 
Montana... 14.4 I 0 9 10 0.4 0.03 0 4 
Nebraska .. 7.6 14 22 36 72 2.9 0.38 688 902 
Netttiicccc cs... BZ 1 0 0 1 (?) (3) 0 0 
New Hampshire. 0.9 3 0 1 ~ 0.2 0.22 0 10 
New Jersey. . 0.8 5 7 Z 14 0.6 0.75 81 (1) 
New Mexico 12.1 1 0 8 9 0.4 0.03 0 19 
New York Hy 47 20 7 6 33 1.3 0.28 76 335 
North Carolina. > 14 3 11 28 r.1 0.22 22 547 
North Dakota.. y 4 2 19 25 1.0 0.14 (4) 128 
Cnet es: 40 21 9 23 53 y 0.52 207 3,187 
Oklahoma.... 6.9 1 18 50 69 2.8 0.40 175 2,632 
Oregon. ; 9.5 0 1 0 1 (?) (3) (1) 
Pennsylvania..... 4.6 17 14 11 42 1.2% 0.37 634 275 
Rhode Island.... 0.1 0 0 0 0 , mS 0 
South Carolina 3.4 13 4 18 35 1.4 0.41 15 278 
South Dakota 7.6 5 22 23 50 2.0 0.26 94 481 
Tennessee.... . 4.6 15 10 26 51 2.0 0.43 90 1,041 
‘Fezas... ... 27.4 18 40 68 126 5.0 0.18 682 3,439 
Utah. s 8.4 0 0 1 1 () (3) 0 Q) 
Vermont... .... 1.0 2 0 0 y 0.1 0.10 0 0 
Virginia... .. 4.0 9 3 6 18 0.7 0.17 3 87 
Washington 7.0 0 0 1 1 (°) 0.01 0 @) 
West Virginia. . 23 1 1 0 2 0.1 0.04 3 0 
Wisconsin ee 11 10 1 32 ‘2 6234 8 1,380 
Wyoming... 9.8 1 0 10 11 0.4 0.04 0 25 


INo estimate, but some loss, probably unimportant. 

°Less than 0.05. 

3Less than 0.005. 

‘Aggregate only $300. 

‘Evaluation of “several.” 
occurred which have not become a matter of official record, while 
others may have been merély reported as violent storms. 

Summarizing the material at present available and making allow- 
ance for possible errors, there appeared to have occurred during 
the 25 years under review, a total of 684 tornadoes, or about 67 
per annum. The totals are sufficiently impressive to suggest a much 
more general distribution of wind storm coverage and the decidedly 
practical question of eliminating the word “tornado” from wind 
storm policies as not sufficiently comprehensive for the purpose of 


adequate coverage. 
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IT IS WORTHY OF ALL ACCEPTATION THAT 





THE RAILROADS 


threading like a shuttle this country east and west, north and 
south, binding it in indissoluble bonds; 


THE HOTELS AND APARTMENTS 


housing and entertaining a great multitude made up of a score 
or more nationalities; 


THE HOMES, CHURCHES, AND COLLEGES 


teeming with the young life of the nation in preparation for the 
citizenship of tomorrow; 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND UTILITY CORPORATIONS 


providing the labor and the wage for the great common people, 
of whom Abe Lincoln said, ‘““The Lord loved them because He 
made so many of them,”’ 


Have largely been made possible by 
LIFE INSURANCE MONEY 


f 


THE INTER-SOUTHERN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Louisville, Kentucky 


has had a part in this great achievement for almost a score of 
years and the investments in these various lines of endeavor 
enable us to 


protect the beneficiaries— 
—perpetuate the income— 
—educate the children— 
—conserve the business— 
—pension the retired. 
POLICY HOLDERS OF THE COMPANY 


in the degree and manner provided in the contract. 
GROUPS AND EMPLOYEES’ CLUBS 


are also provided for and the provision becomes a boon of 
satisfaction to 


EMPLOYEE AND EMPLOYER. 


THE 
Inter-Southern Life Insurance Company 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
IS A GOOD COMPANY 


Good Agents Can Get Good Contracts. 
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WE WRITE NON-MEDICAL 


BECAUSE it enables our representa- 
tives to close more business in less 
time. 


Non-Medical is now a characteristic 
and important part of West Coast 
Service in all our continental territory 
except those States where an exami- 
nation is required by law. 


West Coast Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE - SAN FRANCISCO 








To Casualty Insurance Executives 
Cut Premiums--Not Rates 


Two-thirds of United States Auto 
population is yet to be insured. 


Your agent and broker can get this business if you 
will co-operate with him by supplying each with a 
copy of 


“CUTTING THE COST OF AUTO 
INSURANCE IN HALF” 


By HERMAN A. BAYERN 
Specialist in Automobile Insurance 


It Tells the Whole Story, $1.00 


Possession of this book will enable them to sell some of the 
uninsured automobile owners, to successfully meet competition 
with mutual or cut-rate companies, and convince those who are 
insured to increase their limits of liability coverage. On back 
of each book is imprinted your advertisement. 


Messrs. Phillips, Leibell & Fielding, 
attorneys-at-law, New York, say: 


‘“‘The booklet is very well written and undoubtedly 
should be of considerable value. Accept our compli- 
ments for its neat appearance and extent of the informa- 
tion contained in it.”’ 


$1.00 per copy 1000 copies—$490.00 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Insurance Exchange Publishers 135 WILLIAM STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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experience during two consecutive years is suf- 
fcient to discourage the largest companies, and 
it would be suicidal to continue this line under 
the conditions which have prevailed. It is 
probable that fewer companies will write frost 
insurance on citrus fruits during the coming 
winter than did during the past winter. Sev- 
eral companies are at present debating whether 
or not to continue this line, which has thus far 
proved so unprofitable. 

(1) Companies must co-operate instead of 
compete in soliciting and underwriting frost 
insurance. In various other lines of insurance, 
such as hail insurance and rain insurance, the 
various writing companies have formed asso- 
ciations to protect their own interests, and have 
agreed to use the same forms of policy, rates 
of premiums, and regulations governing the 
business. This is also economical and elimi- 
nates cut-throat competion. 

(2) If a conference of underwriting compa- 
nies can be formed to handle frost insurance, 
it may be possible to employ agricultural ex- 
perts to rate each and every citrus fruit grove, 
instead of continuing the recent practice of 
quoting rates by districts. Age and conditions 
of trees as well as topography, air drainage, 
soil conditions and many other factors should 
be considered in determining rates. The same 
agricultural experts would be available for the 
purpose of inspecting each and every grove 
insurance has been applied, and 
their approvai of the application would be nec- 
essary before a policy could be written. Ap- 
plication would have to be submitted a week or 


for which 





“Superior Service Satisfies’’ 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE 
CO. 


PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 


A. H. TRIMBLE, President 


EDWARD HEER, 
Vice-President and Secretary 





Why not make room in your 
agency for a conservatively- 
managed, medium-sized 
American Company whose in- 
demnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear in- 
spection for half a century? 


Capital........ .. $ 1,000,000 

Surplus to Policy 
Holders....... 1,752,290 

Assets........... 4,543,938 














ten days in advance of the time when liability 
could be assumed by the insurance company. 
This would serve the double purpose of pro- 
viding ample time for inspection of risk and 
would prevent the grower from taking unfair 
advantage of the weekly weather forecast is- 
sued every Saturday morning by the United 
States Weather Bureau. 

(3) Certain 
frost damage occurs every winter should be 


notoriously cold spots where 
declared uninsurable, and the owners of groves 
in these regions should be urged to install a 
sufficient number of the most efficient heaters 
to protect their own interests. 

(4) The insurance company should benefit 
to some extent by the higher prices resulting 
from a crop which has been reduced by frost 
damage and on which the insurance company 
has paid losses. Just how this can be worked 
out fairly for all concerned is a matter still to 
be decided. 

(5) If frost insurance is written in the San 
Joaquin Valley, the period of liability should 
terminate on a certain date, such as Decem- 
ber 31, as killing frost may be expected there 
almost every January and February. 

(6) Encourage orchard heating by allowing 
certain credits for heated groves, thus reducing 
rates. 

(7) Instead of the recent 10 per cent limita- 
tion whereby damage to the extent of at least 
10 per cent must occur before a claim of frost 
damage can be considered, it is proposed to 
raise the limitation to 20 per cent or 25 per 
cent. 

(8) No frost insurance should be written on 
lemons, either fruit or trees, because of their 
frost damage. Lemon 
eroves subject to frost damage should be pro- 


greater sensitivity to 


tected with an ampie number of efficient heat- 


ers. Because they are extremely susceptible 
groves 


to frost damage, lemon should be 
















limited to coast regions, where the range of 
temperature is relatively small, owing to the 
conservative influence of the ocean. 

(g) Agents’ commissions for frost insurance 
should be placed on a contingent basis, that is, 
the commission allowed the agent should de- 
pend upon whether or not a loss occurs on the 
policy. This would enlist the agent’s co-opera- 
tion in eliminating too hazardous propositions. 

10) Adjustments of losses in the past have 
been too liberal. Cases are known where a 
total loss was paid, and the grower subse- 
quently marketed a partial crop, which yielded 
a clear profit. Frost insurance covers losses 
resulting from frost or freeze only, and not 
from wind damage. Deductions should be 
made for wind damage before losses are paid 
for frost damage. 

(11) Frost insurance must stand or fall on 
its own merits. It would be unbusinesslike for 
insurance companies to continue an unprofitable 
line in which losses are paid year after year 
from surplus derived from other lines of in- 
surance. 

(12) A final date for filing applications for 
frost insurance should be fixed in advance. It 
is proposed that no applications for frost in- 
surance on citrus fruits be accepted after De- 
cember 15 in the future. 

eet 
On Land Or Sea 

As Volume VII of the Glens Falls Insur- 
ance Library, the Glens Falls Insurance Com- 
pany has issued a brochure entitled “On Land 
or Sea,” by Henry Willard Brevis, which re- 
lates to transportation and marine insurance. 
It is a very interesting and informative bock- 
let relating to the hazards covered by the in- 
surance companies in the classes mentioned, 
and emphasizing the desirability of agents giv- 
ing these types of insurance more of their at- 
tention. 
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Another Forward Step 


The Salary Savings Plan opens a new and broad field of life insurance 
distribution. This Company has adopted it, and thus maintains its front- 
rank place among the progressive companies whose leadership has been 
gained by vision and initiative. 

This Plan gives life insurance at its best to groups of salaried employees 
and eage-earners in return for menthly premium payments. 


Always room in this organization for men and women who have the forward 
look, and who work with intelligence and industry and integrity. Unex- 
celled service, together with three fine monthly agency publications and 


first-class advertising literature, supply our representatives with an unsur- 
passed equipment. 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organised 1847 
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THE PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE C0. 
(Illinois) 


A Legal Reserve Co. Organized in 1908 
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Peoples Life Bldg. 
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Che Oldest Life Insurance Company 
in the West. Desirable territory open 
for live agents. Has an enviable record 


for liberal dealing. 


ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Our Ninetieth Birthday 


Ninety years ago, April 1, 1835, Massachusetts chartered 
the New England Mutual. This is the oldest Charter now 
existing. 

The granting of this Charter had a vast significance, for it 
introduced a New Idea, which cleared the way for the present 
growth of Life Insurance. 


THAT IDEA WAS MUTUALITY 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Insurance in Force 


Over $94,000,000.00 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 
CLARENCE E. LINZ, 

Vice President and Treas. 
P. N. THEVENET, 

Vice President and Sec. 


PAUL V. MONTGOMERY, 
Vice Pres. and Actuary 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


Insurance 


as Conservation and Its Relation 


to the Public Welfare 


By Apert W. WHITNEY 


Associate General Manager and Actuary, National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers 


This paper undertakes to do two things, first 
to evaluate the part that insurance pays in the 
world to-day and, second, to forecast its fu- 


"i world of to-day is amazingly different 
from the world of a hundred years ago. In- 
yention and organization have produced pro- 
found and far-reaching effects. Society has 
acquired a highly organized, interdependent and 
sensitive structure. Enterprises have arisen, 
hoth as cause and effect of these conditions, 
that were once undreamed of. 

Mass production and localization of indus- 
try have, for example, made transportation 
necessary on a tremendous scale. The rail- 
road, the steamship, the tefegraph, the tele- 
phone, the cable, the radio, the newspaper, the 
trade journal, advertising, the banking system, 
‘have been put into service to meet these con- 
ditions and yet they in turn have added to the 
complexity. 


A SHock ABSORBER 


Insurance is one of the forces that have been 
called into being by these modern developments. 
Its function is to absorb shock. There is little 
need for insurance in a primitive, socially inde- 
pendent civilization, for under such conditions 
shock can neither travel far nor do much harm. 
It is only when society becomes organized on a 
complex, socially dependent basis that it be- 
comes so sensitive to hazard and uncertainty as 
to make necessary a special mechanism for 
dealing with these conditions. 

Modern industry must be equipped with 
pneumatic tires and shock absorbers where 
primitive industry could jog along on bare 
axles. Insurance gets rid of the shock by ab- 
sorbing it into the mass of society in the same 
way that tires and springs pass the shock on to 
be absorbed by the inertia of the car. The 
action of chance upon the individual is through 
insurance converted into the action of chance 
upon the mass and this by the operation of the 
law of averages becomes practical certainty. 

Insurance, in order to protect society from 
injury because of the greater sensitiveness of 
its more closely-knit social structure, has made 
use of that very social structure for absorbing 
the shock; the hair of the dog has been used 
{0 cure its bite. A primitive society not only 
does not need insurance but cannot have in- 
surance. Insurance is therefore peculiarly a 
product of modern civilization. 

Insurance produces its effect through social 
action but it brings such action to bear only at 
points where it is needed. 


——. 


It does not dull 


Pha a paper read at the joint annual meeting of 
€ International Association of Casualty and Surety 


Underwriters and the National Association of Cas- 
ality and Surety Agents, French Lick Springs, Sep- 
tember 29, 1995. 


private initiative, for its singles out these fields 


where individual action fails and leaves un- 


touched those fields where individual action is 


competent, differing in this respect from so- 


cialism, for instance, which fails to make such 


a discrimination. 


Gives CERTAINTY 


Just as the mills and mines furnish fuel and 
raw materials, just as the banks furnish capital, 
so the insurance company furnishes that equally 
important factor, certainty. The uncertainty 
which results from the withdrawal of insurance 
protection is no less paralyzing in its effect upon 
industry than the withholding of fuel and raw 
materials and capital or a failure in the labor 
supply. Modern industry requires not one but 
all of these elements. 


The agent furthermore has an equally definite 
and important place in the economy of the 
modern business world. He is partly an evange- 
list, preaching the social value of the protection 
that he can supply, he is partly a salesman as 
are all of us that have something that our fel- 
lows need, but he is primarily the expert on 
the place of hazard in the modern world and 
how it can be avoided. He is playing the same 
kind of part as the architect who shows us how 
to build our houses or the lawyer who helps us 
protect our rights or the physician who helps 
us get rid of our physical ills. 


What I have said about insurance has to do 
with its primary function of distribution, for 
insurance is primarily a system for collecting 
contributions, equitably assessed, from all those 
who are exposed to a hazard and distributing 
the money so collected to all those who have 
suffered the loss. In the very great develop- 
ment that is before us insurance as distribu- 
tion will continue to play an important role 
and yet there is another aspect of insurance 
which up to the present time has received only 
slight recognition that I am convinced is des- 
tined to a great development. I refer to in- 
surance as conservation, and the prime purpose 
of this paper is to bring before you, at what I 
believe is a most opportune time, the claims 
of this comparatively new field. 

I do not come before you with the modest 
plea that prevention is a pleasant embroidery 
that adds a touch of social grace to the gar- 
ment of insurance; I am making a far bolder 
and more presumptuous claim, namely, that pre- 
vention of the misfortune itself as well as of 
the effects of the misfortune is part and parcel 
of insurance and that insurance will not fulfill 
its destiny until the fabric has been completed. 
This judgment is not predicated upon sentiment- 
ality but upon considerations both of public 
welfare and of sound business policy. 
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Goop UNDERWRITING METHODS 

Several lines of reasoning converge upon this 
conclusion but the one that goes most to the 
heart of the situation rests upon the following 
thesis; insurance, and particularly liability in- 
surance, cannot be satisfactorily conducted on 
a rising loss-ratio. Rates in workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, for instance, are predicated 
upon experience which is as much as two years 
old when the rates are used, even when based 
upon loss-ratios. Studies have been made in 
the attempt to correlate the hazard with busi- 
ness conditions but the result has been so un- 
satisfactory that rates have sometimes been re- 
duced when they should have been put up and 
vice versa. The actuaries are about ready to 
conclude that a practical solution of the prab- 
lem of bringing rates up to date cannot be had, 
at least at present. If this is admitted we 
must face the condition of having to use rates 
that are always behind the times. However, 
even if satisfactory projection methods could 
be devised it is doubtful whether State officials 
having the approval of rates under their juris- 
diction could be persuaded to allow such meth- 
ods to be used in general as a basis for rate 
determination. These officials are gentlemen 
who are inclined by nature to have more con- 
fidence in figures themselves than in actuarial 
theories however sound, and it may be taken 
for granted that the rates that they approved 
will be pretty close to the actual experience, 
particularly if the loss-ratio appears to be ris- 


ing. 


CoMPENSATING RATING 

If this is the case, however, a rising loss- 
ratio can mean only inadequate rates and it is 
therefore hard to see how the companies can 
possibly make any money, at least in the work- 
men’s compensation field, under such a condi- 
tion. Some of these considerations do not ap- 
ply quite so strongly nor unequivocally in other 
fields and yet there is no doubt that to a con- 
siderable degree in all insurance fields a rising 
loss-ratio is a most unsatisfactory and well 
nigh impossible basis for a profitable business. 
On the other hand, the same reasoning applied 
to a falling loss-ratio shows that under such 
conditions the companies will always be mak- 
ing money, a situation which cannot be a mat- 
ter for public criticism if the companies them- 
selves are largely instrumental in bringing this 
condition about. 


ADVERSE SELECTION 

There is however another consideration which 
points in the same direction. Insurance is sub- 
ject to what is technically known as “adverse 
selection.” If the rates go up there is a selec- 
tion against the company, the better risks tend- 
ing to discontinue their policies. This produces 
a still higher loss-ratio and this in turn leads 
to ‘a still further adverse selection. Here, 
then. is a vicious circle which can be only par- 
tially broken into by care in underwriting. Ad- 
verse selection is at its worst with a rising 
loss-ratio and it is least serious in effect when 
the loss-ratio is falling. 

Aside from the question, however, of whether 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


the loss-ratio is rising or falling there is a 
creat advantage in doing the insurance business 
a a low-rate basis rather than a high-rate 
basis. Business is hard to write at high rates, 
+ must be sold with a smaller margin of profit 
and the higher the rate the less reason there is 
for insurance and the more excuse there is for 
self-insurance. I think the sober testimony of 
students of insurance in both the field of liabil- 
bility and fire is that the best insurance busi- 


ness, all things considered, is the low-rated 


business. 
Since then a low rate and a falling loss-ratio 


are to be desired, if these conditions are not 
normal it is no more than good business sagac- 
ity for the insurance company to undertake to 
create them. 


CoNSERVATION WorK 

The insurance company must make its own 
habitat. It is part of its function to dam the 
waters of accident so that they will float its 
enterprise instead of washing it downhill. There 
are doubtless some cases where effective con- 
servational work can be done only at prohibi- 
tive expense but this is certainly not the case 
in general. There is in general a broad field 
in which the cost of preventive work is far 
more than made up by the direct returns in les- 
sened cost of claims. 

However, there is another reason for insur- 
ance companies doing preventive work which 
approaches the subject from an entirely differ- 
ent angle. The argument in the former case 
was based upon the direct self-interest of the 
company; in the latter case it is based upon 
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the company’s obligations to the public. 

A responsibility that is gone can scarcely be 
The best that can be done is to put 
something else in its place. In the case of in- 
surance there is fortunately a most admirable 
substitute available, namely, the development of 
organized preventive work on behalf of the pol- 
icyholders as a whole, an undertaking which 
the insurance company is in a position to carry 
It is curious and signif- 


reinstated. 


on most effectively. 
icant that the conservational effect of insurance, 
equally with the distributive effect, should de- 
pend upon mass action. The company has the 
power not only to mobilize its policyholders 
into an effective, and yet passive, buffer against 
the strokes of chance but to consolidate what 
would be weak efforts on the part of any one 
into a mighty offensive into the enemy’s camp. 

The situation in the business of insurance is 
precisely similar to that in the profession of 
medicine. Medicine is primarily curative, corre- 
sponding in this respect to the primary quality 
of insurance as a distributor of loss. But it is 
now awakening to a consciousness of its mis- 
sion as a conservator and we therefore defi- 
nitely have the field of preventive medicine. 
The question arises in this case also of whether 
such conservational activity, while admirable 
from a purely social point of view, is also in 
line with sound The 
similar question has been in this paper at least 
partially answered for insurance. 


business development. 


A VANTAGE PoINnt 

The certainty that insurance brings is not 
a permanent condition; it is only a vantage 
point for a new hazard of fortunes, for busi- 
ness is essentially venture. The purpose of in- 
surance is not therefore to remove uncertainty 
completely but only to consolidate a previous 
venture as a basis for a new venture. We may, 
therefore, be very sure that the real effect of 
insurance both from a distributive and from a 
conservational point of view will be to make 
the world safe only in the sense that it will be 
safe for still more and still greater ventures 
which in turn will require the still further ser- 
vices of insurance. 

I have spoken as though preventive work in 
casualty insurance were a new thing. It is 
not a new thing; the casualty companies have 
been working for years, with both intelligence 
and imagination, upon the problem of preven- 
tion through their inspection systems, through 
merit rating, and through combined efforts in 
such organizations as the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. But this 
work, important as it is, has been carried on 
as an adjunct rather than as an integral part 
of the insurance business. I am speaking for 
a larger and fuller conception of conservation 
as an intrinsic and fundamental part of insur- 
ance. I visualize a world in which the insur- 
ance companies will be generally recognized as 
par excellence the great conservational forces. 
The money of their policyholders will be placed 
with them in a sacred trust to be used not 
merely to pay losses but in a_ still more 
thoroughly organized effort to combat the de- 
structive forces of the world. 
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